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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

- # 

Background 

This study was initiated by the Commission on Education for the 
Board of School Trustees of Greater Victoria School District for the 
1979 - 80 school year. It was intended to investigate the Kindergarten 
and Primary programs with special emphasis on children's orientation 
to school and various aspects ^related to their transition from 
Kindergarten to Grade 1 and the later transition from Grade 3 to 
Grade 4. 

Be ginnings and Transitions 

And the first step, as you know, is always what matters J 
most, particularly when we are dealing with those who are 
young and tender. That is the time when they are easily 
moulded and when any impression we choose to make leaves 
% 4 a permanent mark. 

Plato, The Republic , 377 

The ancient Greeks had a proverb that the beginning is everything. 
In many cultures and times, the beginning has been considered a most 
critical point of an endeavor. For the young child, one of the most 
iuportant experiences is the beginning of public school. Kindergarten 
is most children's initial exposure to public education and thus plays 
a part in the establishment of life-long attitudes towards school and 
education^ % 

Ideally, Kindergarten should' be part of the educational continuum 
that spons primary, intermediate and upper grades. Kindergarten may be 
either a beginning or a continuation. For many children, Kindergarten 
is the next educational step after nursery school or day care. For other 
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children, it is truly a beginning. • It is important to discover how 
children's initial orientation to public education is facilitated and 
how successfully. ^ 

For most children, the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 
involves adjustment ;to a louger day and a more formalized curriculum in 
a more structured day than children 4 experienced in Kindergarten* The 
question arises as to whether or not this transition causes difficulties 
for some children in this School District. And, if this seems to be a 
problem, what are the probable causes and, most importantly, what are 
possible solutJcons? 

The next major transition in the school life of primary level 
children is the transition from Grade 3 at the end of the primary 
program into Grade 4 at the beginning of the intermediate program. 
Again, the question has been raised as to whether or not this transition 
causes, difficulties for some children in this School District. And, if 
phis seems to be a problem, what are the probable causes and the possible 
solutions?* 

Many factors could be related to these transitions children make 
during the elementary school years. It is beyond the scope of this study 
to provide ^ftfinitive answers to all the possible problems which might 
| beset children, teachers, principals, And parents in the early elementary 
school. The terms of reference from the Commission on Education outlined 
^pecific areas of concern which served as guidelines for this study. These 
areas of concern are listed in the following section. 
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Scope of the Stud y 
This section outlines the major areas of concern of this study. 
These were as follows: 

1. The initial adjustment and orientation of Kindergarten children. 

2. The transition o,f children from Kindergarten to Grade 1. 

3. The transition of children from Grade 3 to Grade 4. 

4. The goals, objectives, and instructional practices in Kinder- 
garten and primary. 

• 5. The xnvolvement and role of parents in Kindergarten, Grades 1, 
3, and 4. 

I * 

6. The selection, assignment, professional preparation, experience 
and development of Kindergarten teachers. 

y 

7. The organization and administration of Kindergarten and Primary 
Programs (e.g., class size, early admission, resource people, 
classroom support, physical environment, etc.). 

8. Meeds, concerns, and recommendations expressed by teachers in 
Kindergarten, Grades 1, 3 and 4; principals; and parents. 



Research Design 

This study utilized questionnaire- to teachers, principals and 
parent3 as the primary 3trategy for obtaining information. Interviews 
of School District personnel were used to obtain other specific information. 
Subjects 

The Kindergarten (fries tionnai re was sent to the entire population of 
Kindergarten teachers in School District 061. Similarly all- Grade 1 
teachers, Grade 3 teachers, Grade 4 teachers, and Principals received 
a questionnaire on Grade 1, Grade 3, and Grade 4 and Elementary Programs 
(K through Grade 4) respectively. Veachers of split grades (e.g. Grade 1/ 
Grade 2) were not included unless the only class at that grade level in a 
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school was a split grade. The teacher of this class was included as it was 
judged important that every school be represented at each of the four grade 
levels used in the "survey. Schools with special programs (e.g. George 
Pearlces and Queen Alexandra Hospital) or special organization (e.g. Sun- 
dance)' were not included because of their atypical nature and difficulties 
of statistical analyses. \ 

A stratified random sample was used for parents of children currently 
enroled in Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 4. The school district was . 
divided into quadrants equalized bj elementary school enrolment. Three 
school* were randomly selected from each quadrant. All parents of Kinder- 
garten, Grade 1, and Grade 4 children in these schools received question- 
naires in January, 1980. 

-The total number of subjects in each group surveyed and the return 
rates for the questionnaires are summarized in the following table. 

TABLE 1 

RATES OF RETURN ON QUESTIONNAIRES 



Group 



Number of 

Questionnaires 

Sent 



Number of 
Questionnaires 
P;e turned 



Rate of 
Return 



Kindergarten Teachers 44 

Grade 1 Teachers 51 

Grade 3 Teachers 52 

Grade 4 Teachers 54 

< « 

Principals 35 

Parents of Kindergarten 

Children 95 

Parents of Grade 1 Children 96 

Parents of Grade 4 Children 96 



39 
47 
49 
51 
36 

53 
71 
54 



89? 
92Z 
94% 
94% 
100% 

55% 
74% 
56% 
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t Procedure 

\ ■ 

During September - November, 1979, separate questionnaires were 
developed for each of the following groups: Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 
teachers, Grade 3 teachers, Grade 4 teachers, Principals, parents of Kinder- 
garten children, parents of grade 1 children, parents of Grade 4 children. 
% Items for these questionnaires were drawn from a variety pf sources includ- 
ing a previous Kindergarten questionnaire, recent Gallup polls, Lap ru age B.C . , 
current curriculum guides, interviews with district personnel, recent 
research and professional literature, etc. 

During December, 1979, a pilot study was completed. The pilot study 
involved teachers and principals from ether local school districts and * , 
parents not included in the sample for the final survey. The pilot forms 
/ of the questionnaires were also reviewed by university and district 

.administrative personnel. As a result of the pilot study, the question- 
naires were revised and the final forms of the questionnaires (see , 
* ' Appendix A) were mailed in January, 1W0. Th^cover letter to the question- 

naires (see Appendix B) invited respondents to telephone the contractor if 
% they had any 'questions or additional concerns. Several people did so. 

Interviews were also done with supervisors and with district personnel 
involved in hiring. 

The information from the returned questionnaires- was coded, keypunched, 
r * verified, and analyzed. The results of the analyses are presented in 'the 
following chapters with additional statistical information presented in 
Appendix C. 



r 
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Li mitations 

The limitations of this study are 'essentially those weaknesses' 
associated with the use of questionnaires'/ These weaknesses include the 
following: 

1« , Respondent 6 motivation. Completion »and return of question- 
naires requires time and 'effort on the part of the subjects. 
One oust recognize that /the degree^of motivation among 
respondents differs and hence affects return rate and 
completeness ot responses < This was more cf a limitation 
\j fot the parent sample than for the. teacher sample. All the 
principals returned questionnaires. 
a 2. Interpretation of questions. There exists the possibility 

of multiple interpretations of the questions. The use of a 
\ pilot study ancf the provision of a^telephone nunbef for 

questions partially ameliorates this weakness. 

3. Self-reported data. The accuracy of the responses could 
not be checked. While the. guarantee of anonymity aids 
increased accuracy, of reporting, other factors such as the 
person who actually completed the questionnaire and possible 

' contamination from other subjects or sources could not be 
-controlled. 

4. Format. The length of the questionnaires, thfc questions" 
chosen, the lay-out, instructions, etc. may also have affected 
the response of the subjects. The use of a pilot study and 
additional review of the questionnaires by a variety of interested 
persons aided the revision and refinement of the final forms of 
the questionnaires in order to reduce possible negative effects 
due to format. 
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Organization of the Report 
This report is organized into the following chapters which correspond 

4 

to the sections of the questionnaires: \ 

Chapter II - Orientation to Kindergarten describes children's initial 
adjustment to Kindergarten and the role of the school 
as reported by Kindergarten teachers, principals, and 
parents of Kinderg/ferte* children. 
< Chapter III - Transition f^om Kindergarten .to Grade 1 describes 

various aspects of children's adjustment to the begin- 
ning of the primary grades as reported by teachers of 
Kindergarten and Grade 1, principals, and parents at 
Grade 1 children. 

^ Chapter IV - Comparison of Kindergarten and Grade 1 Programs examines 

similarities and differences of these two programs in 
terms of goals and objectives, cutriculum, instructional 
practices, parent involvement, classroom organization, 

and support' services as reported by Kindergarten and 

v 

Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents. 

K 

Chapter V r Current Concerns in Kindergarten Education discusses 
.topics relevant to today's Kindergarten program (e.g., 
early admission, length of school day, timetables, 
class size, teacher training, qualifications and hiring 
e practices* Information from district administrative 

personnel, Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, principals, 
*nd parents ia presented in light of recent research 
findings. 
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Chapter VI - Transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4 describes various 
aspects of ^children's adjustment to the beginning of 
the intermediate level (Grade 4) as reported by teachers 
of Grades 3 and 4 f principals, and parents of Grade 4 
children. - . 

Chapter VII - Comparison of Grade 3 and Crade 4 Programs examines 

similarities and differences of the primary and interm- 
ediate programs in terms of goals and objectives, 
curriculum, instructional practices, parent involvement, 
classroom organization, and support services as reported 
by Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers, principals, and parents 
of Grade 4 children. 
Chapter VIII - Summary, Implications, and Recommendations. 



Summary of Chaptejr 



This chapter presented (1) an overview of the background and scope 
of this study, (2) a description of th$ research design, (3) a discussion 
of possible limitations, and (4) an outline of the following chapters* 

This study was initiated by the Commission on Education for the Board 
of School Trustees of Greater Victoria School District to examine the 
Kindergarten ^bd^Primary programs with special emphasis on children's 
orientation td school and various aspects related to their transition to 
Grade 1 and the later* transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4. Some of these 
related aspects included goals/objectives, instructional practices, role 
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of parents, background and selection of Kindergarten teachers, organi- 
zation and administration (e.g. class size, timetables, early admission, 

support services, etc.).. 

The primary "strategy for gathering information was the use of question- 
naires to all teachers in Kindergarten, Gra&s^ljJJrade 3, and Grade 4, all ^ 
principals, and a stratified random sample of parents whose children are 
enrolled in Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 4. 

' The limitations of this study are essentially those weaknesses 
associated with the use of questionnaires (e.g. interpretation of questions, 
self-reported data, etc.). 
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CHAPTER II. 
ORIENTATION TO KINDERGARTEN 



Introduction 



This chapter -examine? (I) the significance of children'^ initial 
adjustment to Kindergarten, (2) the degree of difficulty or ease of 
Iboys' .and- girls' initial adjustment to Kindergarten, (3) orientation 
activities for children and/or parents in preparation for beginning 
Kindergarten, and (4) the use of shortened sessions at the beginning of 
Kindergarten iti September. The chapter reports on information provided 
by Kindergarten teachers, principals, and parents of Kindergarten child- 
ren in response to questions on the above topics. 

Significance of Initial Adjustment 

Background 

Most textbooks on Kindergarten education describe the five-year old* 
child's initial adjustment to Kindergarten and give suggestions as to 
how to best facilitate this transition. Thus, the first step in examin- 
ing the initial adjustment of children to Kindergarten was to ascertain 
the views of Kindergarten teachers, principals, and parents of Kindergarten 
children as to the importance of this transition into School. 

Kindergarten teachers, principals and parents of Kindargarten children 
were asked to respond to the statement The transition into Kindergarten in 
very important in setting the tone and determining how a child will feel 
about school.* Their responses are summarized in Appendix C, Table 2. 



1 

This statement is adapted {rom Paula Weinberger, "Early Education Guide: 
Evaluating end Planning Ahead," Teacher 93 (May/June 1976), p. 74. 



Results 

There was a very high percentage of agreement as to the importance of 

if 

chi$ transition into Kindergarten among all respondents. Among Kinder- 
garten teachers, 90% strongly agreed with the statement. There was 
general overall agreement^among principals and parents of Kindergarten 
children. It should be noted that no parent disagreed with the statement 
while there was slight disagreement by principals (3%) and Kindergarten 
teachers (10%). 

* w 

INITIAL ADJUSTMENT TO KINDERGARTEN 

Background 

Given the range of individual differences typically found among 
young children, it was hypothesized that some children would adapt wor4 
readily to Kindergarten than other children. Also, the trend for more 
children to be enrolled in preschool programs of various sorts (e.g. 
nursery school, Montessori, day care, co-operative preschools, etc.) 
might have implications on the ease of initial adjustment to Kinderga^jln 

The first step w&s to assess whether Kindergarten teachers and 
principals thought that some children had difficulty making this initial 
adjustment. The next question asked Kindergarten teachers and principals 
to estimate the percentage of girls and boys who have difficult adjusting 
The parents were asked if their child had difficulty and i£ so, why? 
The data from the Kindergarten teachers and principals is reported first, 
followed by the data from the parents of Kindergarten children. 
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' * Results J . 

♦ * / 

In response to the question Oo you think aome children have difficulty 
a 'xcpting to Kindergarten?, 92* of the Kindergarten teachers (N-38) and 94* 
of the principals (N-36) marked "ies" while 81 and 6*. respectively, marked 
"No." The next question asked those who had responded affirmatively to ind- 
icate the percentage of girls and the percentage of boys who have difficulty 
adjusting to Kindergarten. The results are presented in Appendix C, 
Table 3: Both principals and Kindergarten teachers thought that a higher per 
centage of boys had difficulty adapting ro Kindergarten than did girls. 
Neither thought a majority of girls had difficulty while 17* of the 
kindergarten teachers and 22* of the principals indicated a majority of boys 
had difficulty adapting to Kindergarten. 
^ The parents of Kindergart n children wepe" asked, Did your child have 

V . difficulty adjusting to Kindergarten? Of (the 47 parents responding to this . 

question, 8 (17*) said. their child had difficulties. The reasons for this 
difficulty as given by 6 of these parents were: length of the Kindergarten 
dav, child's short attention span, child's shyness, child's language problem,. 
child ' 3 learning problems (ai.d related negative, attitude of other children* 
and child's moviri into new leighbourhood. 

SfeVeral Parents who thought their cl.xld did not have difficulty adjust- 
ing to Kindergarten wrot*i comments in the margin Indicating that this was 
due primarily to their child's previous attendance in a preschool program. 
As a result :* these comments, a subsequent analysis was done. Of the 47 
parents of Kindergarten childre. , 83* (N-39) had enrolled at least one of 
their children in a preschool program. This statistic is quite significant 
for interpretation. However, the possibility exists that this high per- 
V, centag^ might be due In part to a biased return, i.e. parents who have 
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had children in preschool programs were more likely to complete and 
return the questionnaire. " <s relationsMp of preschool programs and 
the Kindergarten is examined in more detail in Chapter 5. 

Orientation Activities 

Background 

There are a variety of possible activities that can help prepare 
children and parents for the beginning of Kindergarten. The Importance 
of a good beginning is discussed in Resource Book for Kindergartens : "First 

m 

impressions are impbrtant and the Kindergarten teacher will be well repaid 

2 

for any advance preparations she' may make." 
' * . " ' . ' & 

Ttie Resource Book for Kindergartens- gives "some practical suggestions 

v 3 

^ for the orientation of both children pnd parents to kindergarten." ^ As 



j 

V 
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this book is the resource material used most frequently by Kindergarten 
teachers in British Columbia, * it may be assumed that n;ost Kindergarten 
teacher&r are familiar with (or have had opportunities to become familiar 
with) these suggestions for orientation activities. These suggestions 
are: (1) meetxng -parents during spring registration, -(2) calling informal 
group meetings with parents in the Spring Co explain the program and 
answer questions, (3) arranging visits by parents and children to Kinder- ¥ 
gar ten classroom, (4) v doing home visits and using other mechods of becom- 
ing acquainted with family backgrounds, (5) arranging for printed ttffor&r- 
ation to be sent to parents, (6) sending welcome letter to each child, and 
(7) asking one or two parents. to assist in "the initial pechanics of the 
school opening." It should be noted that not all of thc(se suggestions 
may be advantageous or even practical for all teachers in all situations. 

+r 

2 Resource Book for Kindergartens. Victoria: Department of Education, 1973, p. 78 



3 Ibid r p. 78 po 

ERIC 4 P«ter Evanchko et al. Language: B.C. Victoria: Department of Education, 

ms^m 1976, vol. 2, p. 35 
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Results 

Of the 39 Kindergarten teachers who returned the questionnaire, 36 
(922-) indicated that they and/or the schoul did some type of orientation 
work with children and/or parents in preparation for beginning Kindergarten 
Table 4 in Appendix C presents a summary of this orientation work. 

The meat frequently reported type of orientation is an invited visit 
by children to the Kindergarten during the Spring prior to their regis- 
tration. No data are available as to the percentage of Kindergarten 
children who did visit the previous Spring nor the percentage who did 
not visit and why not (e.g. moved into District during Summer). The 
next most frequently reported- type of orientation is interviews/visits 
in early September for the purpose of familiarization with the Kinder- 
garten program, classroom, and tsacher. 

The least frequently reported types of orientation were home visits, 
distribution of parent handbook, and visits by Kindergarten teacher ,to 
neighbourhood day care centres and return visits by children to Kinder- 
garten classroom. Onlv ~ie teacher reported no contact with parents or - 
children in preparation for beginning Kindergarten. 

One of fh recommendations resulting from a comprehensive review 

S 

of the research related to children's entrance age into first grade by 
Hedges is: 

Each elementary school in each community could plan 
and implement an educational program for parents 
who have young children about to enter kindergarten or 
already enrolled in kindergarten. This program should 
explain such facts as the tremendous variations in readi- 
ness for reading, the uniqueness of each child's 
maturation cycle, the importance of kindergarten type 
activities in bringing about readiness to read and the 
absolute necessity that these first school experiences 
be happy, interesting, and contributory to feelings of adequacy 



5 William D. Hedges, At 1 What Age Should Chi ldren Enter First Grade: 

A Comprehensive Review of the Reserach , Ann Arbor, MI: University 
Microfilms International, 19 77 p. 151. 

2$ 
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Table 5 in Appendix C summarizes the responses of Kindergarten teachers, 
principals, and parents of Kindergarten children to the first sentence 
in the above recommendation. 

It is interesting, that the overall percentage of agreement/strong 
agr -raant among Kindergarten teachers, principals and Kindergarten 
parents is almost identical (82 - 84£) . The pattern of distribution of 
Kindergarten teachers' agreement/strong agreement is almost identical 
to that of Kindergarten parents indicating a comnion viewpoint. 

Patens of Kindergarten children were also asked if they thought 
the school could have helped them in any way in preparing their child 
for school. This question originated from a Gallup Poll** which found 
most parents (53%) with children already in school responded negatively 
while most parents (53%) whose children were not yet in school responded 
affirmatively. In this study, most parents of Kindergarten children 
also responded negatively (62%). 

A follow-up question asked those (38%) who had responded that the 
school could have helped prepare the child to suggest ways this could 
"have been done. The most frequent suggestions were: 

1. Provide more information about the program (N«5) 

2. Arrange more time for parents to talk to the teacher (N«5) 

3. Permit child to visit Kindergarten more than once before 
September (N»4) 

A. Arrange for child to visit once (N»3) : 

5. Arrange for parent to visit (N-2) 

These suggestions are similar to the results of the Gallup Poll which 

found that parents wanted (1) specific information about! expectations 

■ ■ ■ "" r " ' *" / 
6 The 11th Annual Gallup Poll of The Public's Attitudes Toward the 

Public Schools. Phi Delta Kappan 61 (September 1979) pp 33-45 
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of their child in Kindargarean and (2) lnvltitlon5 for ^ 
th.tr child to »l,i t on a typical day. 

So« parents o, Kindarg.rten ohildren .rote cogent, related to 
orientation acllvi.i... A tumary of ^ ^ ±> ^ 

the following comment: 

I f«el it wouid be worthwhile to have meeting e 

au«-n a vicai step in their child's Hf« —j 
to provide a foi.«^»^< • * UG s ilf e and 

f'uviqb a roundation for successful na^r,- 
involvement. (Parent of Parent 
parent of Kindergarten child) 

Shortened jOnderg ^rteg nay Durin, Spp ^K-, 
Background ^ 

in discussing the schedule for beginning Kindergarten, the 
K esource Book for K,nder„„ rfPni ^ ^ 

initially are advantageous.... [and] that not until soeetLe during the 
second „eek should a full two and one-half hour session he considered."' 

Kindergarten teachers, principals, and parents o, kindergarten 
children were asked to respond to the states. THe Kin^arUn toy ' 

A»r *, Th, results are presented in Appendix C. Tahle 6. 

Results 

It is significant that the responses of the Kinder,*^ pa 

«e al TOt m dlvlded betvera a8reenent (5K) 

*U. hoth the Kindergarten teachers and principals expressed „„ 

agreement (87* and 732 respectively) Snm „ „ J 
- specciveiy) . Some possible explanations for 

Resource Hook f or Klnd.^.,,... p . 7 , 
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some parents 9 dislike of shortened days can be seen in additional 

comments made by the parents. The following is a representative 

♦ • 
comment from a parent of a Kindergarten child: 

I found this period of shortened days a nuisance.., 
But mainly, I feel my son was bored by this process 
of easing into Kindergarten life. He had had two. previous 
years in co-op preschool plus day care centxe before 
that. At least half the class had had similar pre- 
school experiences and were ready to begin a full 
morning from the first day. So I feel strongly 
that the Kindergarten day begin with a full session 
and for those individual pupils not used to it, their 
parents can pick them up at some point before the 
session is oyer. 

In order to determine to what extent and which patterns of shortened t 

T 0 

sessions are actually being implemented, Kindergarten teachers (N-39) 
were asked if their Kindergarten sessions in September were shortened. 
Fifty-nine percent responded affirmatively. These teachers were then 
asked to Describe the length of the sessions and the number of days 
the sessions ere shortened. (Th£ responses are sunanarized in 
Appendix C Table 7.) A majority (66%) of Kindergarten teachers using 
a scheduled of shortened days doso for a period of three weeks or more. 
Approximately one-fifth (21%) use a shortened day schedule for one to 
two weeks. 



Summary of Chapter 



This chapter examined four «major areas of the orientation to 
Kindergarten. A summary of the results in each of these areas follows: 
1. Significance of Children's Initial Adjustment to Kindergarten. 

At least 90% of Kindergarten teachers, principals, and parents of 
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Kindergarten children agree that the transition into Kindergarten 
is very important in setting the tone and determining how a child 
will feel •about school* Few KindergarteA teacher? (10%) and prlnc- 
ip&ls (3%) disagreed; no parent disagreed. 
Initial Adjustment to Kindergarten. 

A high percentage of Kindergarten teachers (92%) and principals ' 

4 

(94%) thought some children have difficulty 'adjusting to Kinder- 
garten. They indicated that such children are most frequently boys; 
however, most Kindergarten teachers (62%) an<J principals (74%) 
placed this percentage at 10% or less. Few parents (17%) 
indicated that their child had difficulty adjusting to Kindergarten. 
The reasons given for those children who had difficulty included 
length of day, child* s individual characteristics (shy, inattentive, new 
to area) and child's special needs. Several parents volunteered 
the information that their child did not have problems because of 
previous enrolment in a preshool program. Subsequent analysis 
showed a high fate of preschool attendance* , 
Orientation Activities. 

Ninety- two percent of the Kindergarter teachers do some type of 
orientation work -with parents and/or children in preparation for 
. beginning Kindergarten. The most frequent type of orientation 
is a visit by the children to the Kindergarten during the Spring 
prior to their registration. There is strong support among 
kindergarten teachers (84%), principals (83%) and parents of 
Kindergarten children (82%) for a program for parents which 
would explain the Kindergarten program and answer tkeir questions 
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prior to or At the beginning of Kindergarten. The majority 
(62%) of parents of Kindergarten children in Victoria agreed with 
respondents in a Gallup Poll that the school could not have* helped 
them prepare their child for school. The remaining 38% felt the 
school could have helped them prepare their child for school by 
providing them with more information about the program, more 
opportunities to meet with the teacher and to visit the Kinder* 
gar ten classroom. 

Shortened Kindergarten Day during September. 

The Kindergarten teachers and principals support the concept of 



a shortened Kindergarten day during the first few* weeks of school 
(SIX and 73% respectively)* On the other hand, parents of 
Kindergarten children are almost equally divided between agreement 
(52%) and disagreement (46%). Comments volunteered by parents 

indicated that many consider a shortened day unnecessary for 

i 

children who have had previous experience in preschool programs. 
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CHAPTER HI 
TRANSITION FROM KINDERGARTEN TO GRADE 

Introduction * * 
This chapter examines (1) the degree to which the transition from ' 
Kindergarten to Grade 1 fftemg to be a problem for children, (2) possible 
reasons for any difficulties children have making the K-l transition, 
(3) programs/activities for children and/or parents to promote a smoother 
K-l transition, (4) the transition class and the issues of retention and 
acceleration. The chapter reports on information provided by Kindergarten 
teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, parents of Kindergarten children, 
and parents of Grade 1 children. 

Is the Transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 a Problem? 
Background 

One of the primary tasks of this study was to try , to determine if 

the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 was difficult for children; 

and if so for whom apd to what degree? Kindergarten teachers, Grpde 1 

teachers and principals were asked: 

Do you think some children have difficulty making the transition 
to Grade 1? 

The parents of Grade 1 children were asked: 

Did your* child have difficulty making the transition from Kinder- 
garten to Grade 1? 

The responses to these two questions are summarized in Appendix C, Table 8. 

The Kindergarten teachers, Grade i teachers, and principals were, then 
asked to give the approximate percentage of boys and girls who had difficulty 
making the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1. The responses to this 
item are detailed in Appendix C, Table 9. 

35 
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Results 

A high percentage of the Kindergarten teachers (90%) 9 Grade 1 teachers 
(922) 9 and" principals (86%) who responded to this question stated that 
they thought some children had difficulty making the transition from 
Kindergarten to Grade 1. Qt the Gradcf 1 parents who responded, 282 said 
their child had difficulty making this transition. 

In interpreting the data on the percentage of boys and girls who 
had difficulty making the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1, it 
is important to realize that there is a very wide range and that the data 
reported in Appendix C, Table 9 are grouped data. Some respondents 
replied that none or a very low percentage had difficulty while other 
respondents indicated the percentage was over 95%. 'The most frequently 
given percentages for girls, having difficulty were in the range of 5-10% 
for teachers and principals. The same is true for boys. However, a 
very different pattern' emerges when one checks the second most frequent 
range of percentages. For girls, the second most frequently reported 
range was under 5%; for boys it was over 50% (no one indicated that more 
than 50% of the girls had difficulty). It is worth noting that tile pattern 
of responses among the^ Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and principals^ 
shows a high degree of agreement. 

The above pattern is similar to that found by Conway in a 1968 study 
of School Districts 39 (Vancouver) and 61 (Greater Victoria). 1 He found 
that in the opinion of primary teachers that the "well-adapted pupils" 
were usually girls and the "poorly-adapted pupils" were usually boys. 

1 C.B. Conway et al, A Study df Public and Private Kindergarten and 
Non-Klndsrgnrten Children in the Primary Grades . Victoria: 
Department of Education, 1868, p. 27. 
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Reasons £or Children's Difficulty in the 
Kindergarten to Grade 1 Transition 
Background 

Once it has been determined that some children do have difficulty 
making the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1, It is important to 

identify possible reasons for £hese difficulties. In order to discover 

« 

these possible reasons, Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and 
principals ware asked why they thought some children had difficulty making 
the transition to Grade 1. The parents of Grade 1 children who stated . 
that t r child had difficulty were asked what they thought was the reason 
for this difficulty. A more detailed statistical description of the 
reasons givan by teachers and principals appears, in Appendix C, Table 10 
and by parents whose children had difficulty in, Appendix C, Table 11. 
Results 

Among Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents 
of Grade 1 children who had difficulty making the K-l transition, there is 
no consan.ua but rather thrae distinct "areas" of difficulty. Nearly half 
the Grade 1 teaohers (48%) and Kindergarten teachers (432) think the 
reason for this difficulty is "Immaturity" often as a result of late 
(October-December) birthdays. The pattern of principals* responses 
was an equal split (32%) between Health Reasons and "General Readiness". 

the third area of difficulty was given by 50% of the parents (N-22) 
who reported that their child had difficulty making the K-l transition. 
This reason was the increase of expectations for children in Grade 1. The 
increased structure of Grade 1 and its curriculum was the reason given 
by 27% of the Kindergarten teachers and 17% of the Grade 1 teachers. One 
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Grade 1 teacher wrote: 

* % 

r 

My major concern at this time >i f s the increased 
curriculum load expected of the Grade 1 child. 
With every revision, programs are increased and 
more is expected from the first grade child - 
in all subject areas. 

Prog-ime/ActivitiQS for Children and/or Parents for the 
Kindergarten -» Grade 1 Transition 

Background 

Once possible reasons for children's difficulty in making *he trans- 
ition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 have been identified, the next step is 
to examine possible options to deal with these problems. As described in 

the previous section, the respondents identif ied v three broad areas 

* • » 

responsible for children's difficulties in making the transition from 

Kindergarten to Grade 1: (1) increased expectations of Grade 1 curriculum, 

(2) health /general readiness, and (3) immaturity /late birthdays. 

This section will deal with the implications of the first area: 
expectations of children in Grade 1. Options for dealing with the second x 
area of health /general readiness are discussed in Chapter 5. The implications 
of the third area, immaturity/late birthdays, are discussed in the following 
section (Transition Classes, Retention, and Acceleration) and in Chapter 5. 

Perhaps one of the racst important factors in dealing with any diffi- 
culties children may have because of the increase in expectations, is the 

r 

communication and 'Aider standing among all groups concerned as to what 
are these expectations. It is only as a result of a thorough under- 
standing of what is expected of the child that further discussion as to 
whether such expectations are appropriate and realistic can occur. 
This section will examine the communication aspect; a distussion of the 
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goals and objectives of Kindergarten is included in Chapter 4, Section A. 

* Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and principals were asked 

to respond to the statement: 

There should be more coordination of Kindergarten and 
primary grade programs to promote understanding by 
' all teachers of the expectations upon them as well ^ 
as a more effective transition for children from one 
level to another. " ^ 

Table 12 in Appendix C presents a summary of the responses^ to this 
question* ^ 
Results 

There was a relatively high percentage of agreement between Kinder- 
garten teachers (B5Z) and Grade 1 teachers (78%) on the need for more 
coordination. There was a lesser degree of agreement among principals 
(66%) as well as the highest percentage of disagreement (23%) as to the 
need for more coordination for the purpose of promoting more understand- 
ing of the expectations* 

A similar, though not as strong, pattern of response can be seen in 
the answers to a more general statement that There is a need for increased 
communication between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers. (For table 
of data see Appendix C, Table 13). 4 

Thus, it seems that there is a perceived need for increased communi- 
cation between Kindergarten teachers and Grade 1 teachers in general and 
specifically in the area of coordination of Kindergarten and primary 
progr a ms for the purpose of promoting understanding by all teachers of 
the expectations upon them as weil as a more effective transition for 
children from one level to another. * 



2 

This item is based on a finding from an earlier study of Kindergartens 
in B. C. Peter Evenechko et *1, Language, B.C . Victoria: 
Department of Education, 1976. vl, p. 
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The group which was most concerned with the difficulties' of children 
in the K-l transition caused by the increase of expectations was the 
parents of Grade 1 childrea. Half of * the parents whoae children had 

J • 4 

difficulty with the K-l transition gave this as the reason. Other parents 
of Grade 1 children (and parents of Kindergarten children) whose children 
did not have any difficulty wrote cpjnments that indicated a desire for 
information about what was expected of their child and what the child 
would be doing during the year. These parents stated that they did not 
feel they knew* enough about the expectations for their individual child- 
ren nor how or if they could help their child to be more successful in 
meeting these expectation^. ^ 

One school has developed k program for parents and children making 
the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1. The principal wrote "Our 
K-l orientation program is unique in th£s district and is exceptionally 
worthwhile because it orients both children and their parents. I believe 
every school would benefit from such a program." 

An evaluation questionnaire completed by parents who participated 
in the. program last year showed that 22 out of 23 parents responded ff Yes" 
to the question, Did the program help you feel more comfortable about 
your child 9 a entry into Grade 1? Written comments from these parents 
included the following: 

a) Definitely a positive step for both parents and child. 
This should become a regular for all schools. Keep 
the communication lines open. 

b) I have enjoyed the program. I found it very informative 

and gave me a good idea where S is in readiness 

for grade one. 



3 



View Royal Kindergarten - Grade 1 Transition Program is an 80 page detailed 
description of the program and is available upon request from the 
School District and to principals through provincial distribution sources. 
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c) Very helpful in answering questions about my child's 
abilities and* disabilities and how to help prepare her 
for grade on* 

d> T^his program should be set up on a wider basis through- 
out the province. I feel it would ease many of the fears 
and misconceptions parents feel prior to their child 
entering the education system. 

e) I feel the program was good. More progra^ in our 
schools v^uld make life a little simpler. 

The specific goals of this program were to: 

1. Create a positive base for home-sc. ool communication early 
in school life of child. * 

2. Provide parents with some information related to Grade 1 
readiness skills. v 

3. Provide an improved transition from KiMergarten to Grade 1 
for children and their parents. 

4. Provide parents with information concerning District Resources. 

5. Provide parents with the opportunity of a parenting course. 

6. Provide opportunity far parents to have a positive connection 
with school. 

♦ - 6 

This program is based on an orientation program used in ^lberta. 

The View Royal adaptation of this program involved three weekly evening 
sessions in Spring 1979 and a follow-up meeting in September. Coordina- 
tion, language and perception activities were prepared for children to 
do at various stations. The parents, who were provided with observation 
sheets, observed their child as she/he participated^ these activities. 
Parents w€re given printed pages of suggestions for activities that 
could be done at home n to cdrry on with these skills. 11 Various school 
and District Support People (e.g. the learning assistance teacher, 
speech therapist, school counsellor) explained the available services 

and answered questions. A detailed ascription of the entire program 
* 

- Ibid, p. 63 . 1 

Ibid, p. 1 y 41 

6 William A. Borgen, "Orientation Program for Beginners and Parents," 
Canadian Conn»iinr \\ (October 1978): 70-13 
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is contained in View Royal Kindergarten - Grade 1 Transition Program., 

The principal thought the View Royal program is feasible for other 
schools wishing to implement such a program and' is not a program unique 
to the View Royal situation. Workshops have been given about the program 
and the principal is willing to answer questions about it. 

In the description of the program, it is stated that "the most 
significant benefit was, in general, improved interaction" 7 among Kinder- 
garten and Grade 1 teachers, Grade 1 and Grade 2 students, teachers and 
parents, program team and parents, teachers and resource personnel, and 
parents and resource personnel. The teachers expressed an improved working 
relationship among themselves, subsequent parent/ teacher meetings were 
judged to be more comfortable, and referrals to support service personnel 
increased. 

»' The Transition Class and the Issues of 

Retention and Acceleration 

Background 

A Kindergarten - Grade 1 transition class is seen traditionally as 
an opportunity. for -those children who have completed Kindergarten and 
are not "ready" for Grade 1 to experience a program that is more advanced 
than the Kindergarten program but not as advanced as Grade 1. Two such 
classes in Greater Victoria School District are located at Vic West and 
George Jay Elementary Schools. 

Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and principals were asked 
to state the advantages and the disadvantages of Kindergarten - Grade 1 

7 View Royal Kindergarten - Grade 1 Transition Program p. 2. 
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tradition classes. All three groups reported m ^ 

to mature" as the most freouent advantage followed hy "giving children 
more time to -aat.t specific akills". He third most fre,uent advantage 
given by principal, and Grade 1 teachers was that "a transition class 
permits »ore individuated teaching". a, ttlrd advan „ ge ^ „ y 
the Kindergarten teacher „.s " th e prevention of the development of a 
Pattern of failure" (See Appendix C, Table »> . Voluntary cogent, 
fro. principals. Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and parent, 
mentioned the advantage, of K-l transition class. A representative 
^ ^ sample of these comments is: 

KSLfSJfi* T at tha level of an * ° ne chi "'* 

• W^h * For example, if a child is 6" in 

November or has just turned 6, he may be immature 

in some levels of learning Schools should hive 

different levels, say half Kindergarten* to half claA* , 
( Too many little ones seem discoura^eaty noJ being! le * 

to keep up with the rest. (Parent of Grade 1 chifd) 

Let us please look at a Senior Kindergarten or Junior 1 
very positively and objectively. An, ixt« I year couJd 

matuiT P f e ^ tial leamin « disabAity in that a pre- 
mature introduction to formalized auditory /visual 
patterns (reading) causes the beginners Z oarage 
and drop out.' (Grade 1 teacher) 

The most frequent response of all three groups as to the disadvantages 
of a Kindergarten - Grade 1 transition class is that there was none. The 
administrative and organizational difficulties of such a possibly, small 
class was the second most frequently given disadvantage. As one principal- 



wrote: 



^7^" 13 ° UCh nerit in the Kindergarten - Grade 1 
to^« li;nLM d -J?*— -»ch a class from time 

we ha^'sif pup P Us Z EfT'i V ° f At 
from such a a ass but IhLl) ^° h4Ve benefi "ed 

a class practical thiS ° f iS t0 ° few to »*• such 
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For children who are judged not to be ready for Grade 1, the options 
are either placement In a K-l transition class (if one is available) or 
retention. In or^er to determine the degree of use of these options, 
Kindergarten teachers (who were teaching Kindergarten in this District 
last yeat)were askfed what percentage of children were retained in Kinder- 
garten or placed in a K-l transition class. 

Of the eleven Kindergarten teachers who stated-that children were 
retained, four retained 1% of the class, four retained 5%, and three 
retained 103L. Of the five teachers who 3tated that children were placed 
in a K-\ ransition class, twe^teachers reported 10%, three other teachers 
reporter 20%, 80% and 100% respectively placed in a transition class. 
The fact that only fiv» teachers placed children in transition classes 
is probably more a reflection of the unavailability of such classes rather 
than the lick of need for transition classes. Several teachers wiote 
in the margin that placement in a transition class was not an available 
option at their school* 

The other side of the issue of retention' is the issue of acceleration 
and enrichment. This is the idea that there are children who are "bright" 
enough and "mature" enough to need more than is provided in the regular 
Kindergarten program. If such children are to be challenged up to the 
limit of their abilities, special provisions within the classroom or 
in a special class need to be made* 

- Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, parents of 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 children were asked to respond to the follow- 
ing statement which £s based on one of the recommendations in Language B.C . 

There is a need to make provision for "mature" or 

"bright" children for whom less than a full year 

of Kindergarten is sufficient. 
m M ^ 

8 

Language B. C . « v. 2, p. 63. 



The results are presented in Appendix C, Table 15. 

Just more than half of the Grade 1 teachers (53%) and Kindergarten 

teachers (56%) agreed with this statement. The parents of Kindergarten 

and Grade 1 children expressed a higher percentage of agreement (70% 

and 68Z respectively). The highest percentage of agreement (77%) and 

lowest percentage of disagreement was expressed by the ^principals. The 

additional written comments on this subject included the following: 

[The educational program would be improved by] more flexibility 
for Kindergarten placement e.g. early admission to Grade 1 
for the gifted, transition or junior grade 1 class. (Kinder- 
garten teacher). 

You imply that the solution is acceleration. Surely we have 
had enough experience to realize that (a) we still can't 
evaluate 5/6 year olds adequately, and (b) acceleration 
may be fine for tnis year and next, but how can we tell if 
it will be fine for the child 7 to 8 years from now? 
(Principal) 

The provision of enrichment seemed to be mentioned most frequently 

in the written comments of parents of Kindergarten children who had 

attended preschool programs, for example: 

My second child is frankly bored with Kindergarten after 
her preschool experience but our school system is not set 
up for her needs. She is ready to start grade 1 now but 
can't until September and there is no enrichment program 
available. (Parent of Kindergarten child) 

As with the issue of early admission the problem is who determines if 

a child should be placed in an enrichment or gifted class, what criteria 

are used, etc. (these issues are discussed in Chapter 5). 

One optiow is the placement of children who are "too advanced" for 

the Kindergarten program in a transition class with children who are 

not yet "ready" for Grade 1 could possibly provide the opportunity 

to meet the needs of all these children if the class size were kept to 
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« number where individualization was possible and practical. Such a small 
class size of a transition class should not mean larger classes for other 
teachers due to teacher : student ratio calculations. A teacher for a. 
transition class who had experience in both Kindergarten and Grade 1 
(see Teacher Qualifications in Chapter* 5) could plan a program for these 
children that would meet their specific needs. Based on individual . 

progress, these children could then be placed in Grade 1 or 2 when they 

were ready. 

» 

Summary of Chapter 
This chapter examined four areas related to the transition from 
Kindergarten to Grade 1. A summary of the results for each area 
follows : 

1. Is the Transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 a Problem? 
A high percentage of the Kindergarten teachers (90%) , 
Grade 1 teachers (92%) . and principals (86%) thought some 
children had difficulty making this transition. Of the Grade 1 
parents who responded, 28% said their child had difficulty 
at this time. The percentage of children having difficulty 
as reported by Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and 
principals ranged from under 5% to over 95%. The most frequently 
reported percentage was 5 - 10%, the second m.- frequently 
reported percentage was under 5% for girls and over 50<: for 
boys. The pattern of response among the teachers and principals 
shows a high degree of agreement. Thus, the conclusion can 
be made that the degree of difficulty varies" greatly although 
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girls seem tq have less difficulty making the transition from 
Kindergarten to Grade 1 than do boys. 

Reasons for Children's Difficulty in the Ki idergarten-Grade 1 
Transition. 

Although there was no consensus among Kindergarten teachers, 
Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of Grade 1 children 
who had difficulty making the K-l transition, there were thr*e 
"areas" of difficulty identified: (1) immaturity (reported by 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers), (2) health reasons and 
"general readiness" (principals), and (3) increase of expect- 
ations for children in Grade 1 (parents of children who had 
difficulty). 

Programs/Activities for Children and Parents for the Kindergarten- 
Grade 1 Transition. 

There was a relatively high percentage of agreement between 
Kindergarten, teachers (85%) and Grade 1 teachers (78%) on the 
need for more coordination of Kindergarten and primary grade 
programs to promote understanding by all teachers of the 
expectations upon them as well as to promote a more effective 
transition for children from one level to another. The 
principals expressed a lesser degree of agreement 766Z) . A 
similar pattern of response was seen to a stat^nent on the need 
for more communication between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers. 
Parents commented that they would like more information on 
what was expected of their child during the year and what th« 
child would be doing. One school has developed an orientation 
program for children and their parents during the Spring of 
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( Kindergarten with a follow-up in September. The program 

* * 

was evaluated positively by parents, teachers, and District 
support personnel. A detailed description of the program is 
available for possible replication, 
4. ' The Transition Class and the Issues of Retention and Acceleration. 
Kindergarten teachers* Grade 1 teachers, and principals most 
frequently listed "giving the child more time to mature" as 
the advantage of a K-l transition class followed by "permitting 
• the child more time to master specific skills." All three of 

these groups most frequently indicated that there were "no 
disadvantages." The second most frequently given disadvantage 
was the problems of organization and administration 
involved in classes of very small enrolments per school. 
Eleven Kindergarten teachers reported retaining between 1 and 
10% of the children. Five teachers reported 10% - 100% of 
their Kindergarten class was placed in a transition class. 
Many teachers do not seem to have the option of' transition classes 
and must retain children or send them to Grade 1. Slightly 
more than half of the Grade 1 teachers (53%) and Kindergarten 
teachers (56%) agreed with Che principals (77%) and parents 
of Kindergarten children (70%) and Grade 1 children (68%) that 
provision should be made for those children for whom less than 
a full year of Kindergarten is sufficient . Although there may be 
problems to be resolved, a transition class might provide for 

the aeeds of both the child who is not ready for Grade 1 at 

* 

the end of Kindergarten and the child who needs enrichment beyond 
the average Kindergarten program. 
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CHAPTER IV 

COMPARISON OF KINDERGARTEN 
AND GRADE ONE PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

This chapter examines the overall Kindergarten program in the 
context of a comparison with the Grade 1 program (whenever applicable) 
in the following areas: (1) goals and objectives, (2) curriculum, 
(3) instructional practices, (4) parent involvement, (5) classroom 
materials, a^d (6) support services. 

As stated in the previous chapter, it is important to be knowledge- . 

9 

able about the similarities and differences of various aspects of the 
Kindergarten and^Grade 1 programs in order to better examine possible 
reasons foi some children having difficulty making the transition from * 
Kindergarten to Grade 1. Also reported in the previous chapter was the 
agreement by Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers as to the need for more 
coordination of Kindergarten and primary programs. Therefore, it is 
important to identify areas of "match 11 and' areas of "mismatch 11 between 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 as a possible starting point for such an endeavor % 

Goals and Objectives of Kindergarten 

t 

Background 

J The philosophy of Kindergarten teachers was not examined in this 
study because a recent study of Kindergartens in School District #61 
stated that * 

r ■ 

« 

4 
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The emphasis of the program is on meeting the individual 
differences of very young children... This includes a 
concern for the development of the whole child which 
encompasses personal and social growth, the development 

- of language skills, auditory discrimination, visual 
perception, psycho-motor skills ...and intellectual 

• development. This philosophy is support by the Kinder- 
garten teachers in School District #61 and incorporated 
. into th« Kindergarten curriculum as evidenced by the 
statements of philosophy made by Victoria's Kindergarten 
teacher*.* v 

In order to assess the degree of consensus on goals for Kindergarten 

among Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of 

Kindergarten children, these groups were asked to rate their agreement/ 

di|0£$0*aent on the general reasons for including Kindergarten in the 

school system. These general reasons were assessed by 664 B.C. Kinder- 

2 

garten reachers in the Language B.C. survey. In that study, the three 
reasons with the highes mean values were: 

1) To develop a positive selfrconcept to increase the 
probability of reading success. 

2) To make the transition from home to school less 
traumatic. 

3) To provide for an early observation period to 
diagnose and correct learning problems. 

On the other hand, it was reported that "comments revealed that the 

respondents deplored the pressures to provide advanced instruction through 

3 

the transfer of children to Grade 1 situations/ 1 



Jan Sarkissian, A Review of School District HVs Kindergarten Curriculum . 
October 1979, p.l. 

Peter Evanechko et al, Language B.C. Victoria Department of Education, 
1976. v.l, pp. 18-19. 

Ibid. p. 18.- 



The response of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, 
and parents of Kindergarten children to nine general reasons for including 
Kindergarten in the School System are summarized in Appendix C, Tables 
16 - 20. 

» 

Results 

The three reasons with the hifjhes mean values for Kindergarten teachers 
were the same ones as for the Kindergarten teachers in Language B.C. The 
one with the highest mean value. for Grade 1 teachets and parents of Kin- 
dergarten children was: to provide for an early observation period to 
diagnose and correct learning problems. This reason placed second in the 
principals' listing. 

Another reason in the Kindergarten results to provide a foundation 
for skills and knowledge was rated second by Grade 1 teachers and third 
by parents of Kindergarten children. 

The second reason of Kindergarten teachers to make the transition 
from home to school less traumatic was also second for parents of Kinder- 
garten children ana th^rd for both Grade 1 teachers and principals. 

Thus, it can be seen that there was considerable over-all agreement 
among Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of Kindergarten children 
in that all three groups included the same reasons in the top four positions 
(although in different order) . Kindergarten teachers included three of 
the four reasons; however, development of a positive self-concept was given 
instead of improving chances of success in primary grades. 

The reason selected as least important by Kindergarten and Grade 1 
teachers and principals was to lessen the learning burden in Grade I by 
presenting some of the activities usually assigned to that grade. Parents 

<» 
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of Kindergarten children selected to compensate for a deprived environment 
as their least favoured reason. 

Therefore, it can be seen that there is definite agreement among 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, and principals that Kindergarten's 
purpose is not to simply ease the learning burden in Grade There is a 
pattern of agreement as to the reasons for including Kindergarten in the 
school system among Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of Kindergarten 
children. With the addition of developing a positive self-concept, a similar 
pattern is also found among Kindergarten teachers. Although there seems to 
be general agreement as to the reasons for including Kindergarten in 
the school System, the order of mean values for these reasons is 
not the same. 

When asked to indicate agreement/disagreement with the statement 

There is a clear understanding of the goals^of 
Kindergarten among the administration, teachers, 
and parents in the School District. 

Kindergarten teachers and principals differed in their responses. 
Of the Kindergarten teachers, 71Z disagree and 18% agree (see Appendix C, 
Table 21) . The principals are more divided, as to agreement ( 312) a nd 
disagreement (46%). 

One possible reason for this feeling that a clear statement of goals 
of Kindergarten is lacking may be due to the nature of the Kindergarten 
program. Therefore, Kindergarten teachers and principals were asked 
to respond to the statement: 



This is based in part on a recommendation in Language B.C. , v.l, p. 30. ^ 
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Because the Kindergarten is less foralized, it 
seems to be the least defined of the grades. 5 

A majority of Kindergarten teachers (69ZJ and principals (55%) 
agreed with this statement (see Appendix C, Table 22). 

In response to - the statement There is a need for a more specific- 
statement of goals and objectives for Kindergarten, 46X 'of the Kinder- * 
garten teachers agreed; 41% disagreed. Of the Grade 1 teachers, 533 
agreed and only 19Z disagreed (see Appendix C, Table 23). Thus, it 
seems that there is. slightly stronger feeling among the Grade 1 teachers 
for the formulation of .a more specific statement of goals and objectives 
for Kindergarten than there is among the Kindergarten teachers. One 
Kindergarten teacher commented 

I think the Kindergarten programme could be improved 
by a clearer statement of goals and objectives of 
/ the programme. 

The next area of interest is the objectives of the Kindergarten 
program as perceived by Kindergarten teachers and Grade 1 teachers. A 
list of 43 specific objectives for the Kindergarten curriculum was 
compiled by Kindergarten teachers in A Review o f School District 061 f s 
Kindergarten Curriculum. 6 This list was used for the questionnaire in 
orde<: to determine agreement/disagreement of Kindergarten and Grade 1 
teachers on the value of each of these objectives for Kindergarten 
children. Table 24 (see Appendix C) gives. the means and standard de- 
viations for the 43 objectives. 



5 Paula Weinberger, "Early Education Guide." ' Evaluating and Planning 

Ahead ," Teacher 93 (May/June 1976), p. 73. 

6 Jan Sarkissian, A Review of School District #61' a Kindergarten 

Curriculum . 1979, pp. 2-4. 
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j There is a very high level of agreement between Kindergarten 

teachers and Grade 1 teachers as to the value of these objectives for 

« 

Kindergarten children. Of the 43 objectives, there is a statistically 
significant difference erf the mean values at the .01 level for only 
three. (The complete list of objectives is given in Table 24 and only 
the three objectives that showed a statistically significant difference 
are discussed below.) 

These three objectives were: 

1) Develop an auxzreness of self and others (life 
interaction skills). 

2) Learn comprehension skills. 

, i 

3) Develop an awareness of nutrition through cooking. 
This difference in statistical significance was due to the dis- 
tribution of the responses ror #1 and #2 above and reflects a degree 

f 

\ of agreement only (e.g. for //l above, 95% of the Kindergarten teachers 

indicated it was essential and 5% as important, while 62% of the Grade 1 
teachers indicated it was essential and^38% as important. No Kindergarten 
or Grade 1 ceacher rated the item as less than "Important.") 

This high degree of agreement by Kindergarten teachers and Grade 1 
teachers* on the value of these objectives for the Kinder ten child may 
be explained in part by the fact that the majority of Kindergarten 
teachers (57%) and Grade 1 teachers (60%) disagree with the statement 
that The objectives of Kindergarten and primary education are different. 
(See Appendix f, Table 25). This statement was given by Bettye Caldwell 
as an example of a common misconception that makes "coordination between 
early childhood and primary education. . .difficult to obtain. 



7 Bettye M. Caldwell, "Bridging the Chasm Between Kindergarten and 

Primary," Instructor 83 (December 1973) 

» » 
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■ Another concept that can affect the goals a,d objectives at the 
level „as suggested by Caldwell: 8 Children leam differently .„ ^ 
toWrten than in primary grades. Disagreement „.. expressed by the 
majority of Kindergarten teachers ( 57» , Grade 1 teachers (57Z), and 
principals <6M> and mixed agreement/disagreement by' parents of Kin- 
dergarten children U0%/38» and parents of Grade 1 children (5W32X). 
See Appendix C, Table 26). 

Another factor related to the topic of goals and objectives is 
te thers' and principal,- perceptions o, the importance of self-concept. 
There is a high level of agreement' to the statement Th, ■■lid's self- 
concept is the m,t important factor in hisAer develops by^ider- 
garten teachers W%) , Grade 1 teachers (88V, an principals (88« . 



Curriculum 

Background 

Thi3 section examines the responses of Kindergarten teachers, 
Grade 1 teachers, principal., ,nd parents of Kindergarten and Grade 1 
children to general statements about the Kindergarten curriculum and 
specific statements about the K-l curriculum in regard to the issue • 
of .reading. The source for most of the general statements about the 
Kindergarten curriculum are from the provincial guide to Kindergarten. 9 



3 Ibid 



9 



ResourcgJBoojc for Kindergartens-. "Lctoria: .Department of Education, 1973. 
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For example, the following statement provided the basis f , 

K aea cne oasis for two separate 
questions about the Kindergarten program: 

be° vtweTir: t a 0 c vdL e " ind r? arten progra ™ e -t 

curriculum. f. th °k£* rgar j " , intS8rated 
organic much of her ^j^^XO 



Results 



»- response „ £ teachecSi Crade l ^ 

m * U " the s """ e °< «•.«•* *P* of OU r Hailm M 

Ki^aru,. u m integmted ^ ^ _ 

W). No Kinder g arten teacher „ prln£lpai disagreed uith 

Whoosh „ of Crade . teachers Qlsagrejd (sc ^ ^ 

A >4-U~ significant X.ve! of a g r.e«« bet „ een Klndergacten 
teachers^, and principal (M „ vas thelr cesponse ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"as UtCL disagreement expressed by Kindecgarten teachers im ^ 

ifii.ipals (3J) (See Appendix C> Table 29). 

These r.i„ lts seem to ^ ^ 

of the Kindergarten progra„ t , ^ lte «« tha „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
« of the principal and M „, the Grade . teachers ^ ^ ^ 
Crade X p c „ g ra» should be orga „ i2ed ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C Tabie 30). The vacation of these fi„di„ g s f ot chudce „ ^ 

the transition fro. Ki„der g arre„ to Crade 1 ls that they » U1 ptobably " 

need to adjust to another type of p rogran organization . 



* 10 

ibid, p. 29. 



11 



A '^iS^:^ "l- aive; in Ajesie. 
1 s trict ^/ai s Kinder garten Currir.il.^, pp .7- 8 7 
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The Resource Book for Kindergartens also suggests that the children 

12 

should help plan the activities for the free activity time. Of the 
39 responding Kindergarten teachers, 95% agreed with this suggestion, 
24% were neutral/didn't know, and 2**% disagreed. 

When asked. if this current Kindergarten guide, Resource Book for 
Kindergartsns was adequate for their needs, 59% of the Kindergarten 
teachers (N-37) replied affirmatively, while 41% did- not think it 
was adequate. In their written comments, several teachers commented 
on the Resource Book or indicated their fears that a revised Kindergarten 
curriculum would become too prescriptive. (The Resource Book for Kin- 
dergartens is not highly prescriptive, as to the content of the Kinde/garten 
curriculum.) Some representative comments written by two Kindergarten 
teachers are: v /y 

I believe that regimentation is wrong. I believe that... 
we do a better job of it if we are allowed to do things 
'our 1 way... if one is told*t;hat 'on September 15th we will 
all discuss cows, or run along a balance beam' well, I 
, think we lose a greal deal more chan we stand to gain/by 

* choosing competent, caring teachers and trusting them 

to reach common ends by individual routes. 

We need an outline as to how teachers can best impart oral 
language, literature, creative dramatics and games, art 
science, and all aspects of reading readiness. . .not a 
more d/etailed one than issued by the Ministry of Education. 

One concern on Kindetgarten curriculum expressed in Language B.C. 

was "an increasing tendency fpr Kindergarten programmes to be a watered- 

13 

down versi^i of a formal Grade 1 programme." The majority of Kinder- 
garten teachers (57%), Grade 1 teachers (68%), and principals (79%) 
disagreed with the above statement. Of the Kindergarten parents who 
responded, 48% indicated they didn't know and 46% disagreed with the 



12 



Resource Book for Kindergarten, p. 33. 



1 3 

Language B.C. , v.l, p. 28. 
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statement. (See Appendix C, Table 31), 

One of the greatest dreas of controversy in the Kindergarten 
curriculum is reading/ reading readiness. The delate is traditionally 
clouded by a confusion as to exactly what is meant by reading. If by 
reading, one refers to formalized reading/ reading readiness programs, 
then the majority of Kindergarten teachers (83%) and Grade 1 teachers 
(64. 5Z) stated they disagreed with more formalized reading/reading 
readiness programs ^n Kindergarten. Principals were almost equally 
divided (47% for) and (50% against) more formalized reading while the 
'parents of Kindergarten children were more in favour (53%) of such programs 
than against (30%) (See Appendix C, Table 32). This view held by many 
parents, is also illustrated in that, of the 5 Kindergarten teachers (15%) 
who felt pressure to run a formalized reading/reading readiness program, 
ninety pereent stated that the source, of pressure was parents. Of the 8 
principals (21%) who reported such pressure, 37.5% felt the source was 
the school administration (often themselves) and 25% felt the source was 
the parents. (See Appendix C, Table 33) 

The issue of reading becomes even more clouded in responses to the 

statement that Kindergarten children who are ready should be taught to 
14 

read. The majority of parents of Kindergarten children (77%) and 
principals (53%) agree. The Kindergarten teachers are equally divided 
(47%/47%) on this issue while a majority of Grade 1 teachers (58%) disagree 
with the statement. (See Appendix C, Table 34). Comments written by 

14 

Christine La Conte, "Reading in the Kindergarten: F^ct or Fantasy," 
Elementary English 47 (May 1970) pp 382-87. "lesu^ts of her 
questionnaire showed agreement on this question iy Kindergarten 
teachers and proponents of Kindergarten reading.; 
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; respondents from these groups help to illustrate the different viewpoints: 

The Kindergarten programme and the amount of readiness 
activities given seem to be dictated by the Kindergarten 
teacher herself and not by a well defined curriculum as 
other primary teachers must follow (Grade 1 teacher) 
...a formal reading program in Kindergarten is not 
the answer. To me, it is much more important to expose 
them to developmental experiences which will help them to 
(1) understand and use language, (2) to regard school 
a* an excising place where they can -learn to do all 
kinds of important things, (3) to think well of them- 
selves. . .7(4) to acquire the ability to follow 
directions. . . (Kindergarten teacher) . 

I thought that in Kindergarten that the children 
would be taught a little bit of reading and writing. . . 
1 find that some of the things that the children do in 
Kindergarten are similar to things done in nursery school. 
(Kindergarten parent) 

I do not feel a formal reading program is appropriate at 

this level. If a child is ready then this can be used 

in an informal manner. .. (Kindergarten parent) 

( I feel that the children who have had preschool 

experience are ready for more exposure to reading and 
mathematical skills (Grade 1 parent) 

I feel strongly that many children are ready to learn to read 
in Kindergarten. My own child learned to read at home 
during this time. Provisions should be made to reach 
reading to those who are interested and ready. (Grade 1 
parent) 

One Kindergarten parent's comment on this topic raises yet another area 
of controversy: 

I would like to see more reading or reading preparation 
done in the Kindergarten. . .Perhaps there is too much 
time spent on free play. . . 

The area of play is often debated. Teachers and principals were asked to 

respond to the statement Play is the rrost important learning method of 

Kindergarten children. 15 Kindergarten teachers (95%) t,l.d Grade 1 



15 * 

i j 3 based on a stat ement in the Resource Book for Kindergartens . 
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teachers (68%) agreed with the statement. It is significant that not 
one Kindergarten teacher disagreed while 40% of the principals disagreed 
(41.52 agreed). (See Appendix C, Table \5) 

These responses to the role of play and place of reading in the 
Kindergarten support the view (reported earlier) of the majority of 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers that there is a need for a more specific 
statement of goals and objectives for Kindergarten. The written comments 
of Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents indicate a need for a clearer explan- 
ation c" the rolp of play and reading in the Kindergarten. Better com- 
munication about the Kindergarten curriculum may be needed. 4 

Overall, the majority of Kindergarten teachers (86%), Grade 1 
teachers (89%) i principals (83%), Kindergarten parents (74%), and Grade 1 
^ parents (82%) agree that the current Kindergarten program is effective 

V. as preparation for Grade 1* (See Appendix C, Table 36). 

Instructional Practices 

Background 

In trying to assess if there are differences between Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 that might contribute to any difficulty some children have 
making the transition, it was judged to be important to examine various 
instructional practices. This section examines the topics of instructional 
materials/activities, grouping, evaluation and reporting. 
Instructional Materials/Activities 

In order to assess the frequency of us6 of instructional materials/ 

/ 

activities, a list of typical materials was provided aiyi the teacher was 
asked to indicate whether these were used daily, weekly, monthly, 
occasionally, or n*ver. The data are- Summarized in Appendix C, Table 37. 
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Kindergarten teachers reported using the following most frequently: 
free play, and reading aloud to the class (both these activities were 
done daily by al^Kindergarten teachers- These findings^ are the same 
as in Language B. C. ^ These were also the most frequently used 
^|tivlties in Grade 1 although not used as frequently a6 in Kindergarten. 

The following were used least frequently by Kindergarten teachers 
in this study: workbooks with whdle class, small group, or individuals. 
(Reading workbooks also were used least frequently by Kindergarten 
teachers in the Language B, C. 17 study.) The least used materials/ , 
activities by Grade 1 teachers were commercial worksheets with individuals 
and the whole class followed by workbooks with individuals. 

The most frequencly used activities/materials are the same for 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 so there would be little change for the children 
in this respect. The mean values for the frequency of use of instructional 
materials/activities indicates an increased frequency of use in workbooks 
and that this use continues to increase into Grade 4. The infrequent 
use of these materials by Kindergarten teachers may reflect their disagree- 
ment with the use of more formalized reading/readiness programs in the 
Kindergarten. 
Grouping for Instruction 

All of the Grade 1 teachers (N-45) report grouping for instruction 
while C8Z of the Kindergarten teachers use grouping. (See Appendix C, 
Table 38). Of the Kindergarten teachers who report using grouping, 35% 
* use "interest" as the criterion, 21% use "random" selection, and 54% 
report , using a "combination of criperia" (e.g. ability jand social, 

^ Language B. C . , p. 52 
17 Ibid, p. 52 
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interest and .ability) . m contrast, 33% of the Grade 1 teachers use a 
"combination of criteria" for grouping and 66% use "ability." The 
areas most frequently used for grouping in both Grade 1 and Kindergarten 
are mathematics and reading instruction. (See Appendix C, Table' 39) 
Thua, most Kindergarten children going into Grade 1 will have some 
experience with grouping for instruction although the basis for. grouping 
may be somewhat different. 
Evaluation and Reporting 

The traditional evaluation technique for use with young children 
is observation. -However, the use of observation without recording is 
limiting as a person cannot accurately remember details over time. 
When asked to respond to the statement Observation is the most suitable 
'evaluation technique for Kindergarten, 77% of the Kindergarten teachers 
ana 70% of the principals agreed with the statement: (See Appendix C, 
Table 40) Seventy percent of the Grade 1 teachers agreed it was the most 
suitable evaluation technique for primary (See Appendix C, Table 41) 

The teachers were given a list, of evaluation techniques and asked 
to indicate whether they used these techniques daily, weekly, mo nthly, 
occasionally, or never. The most frequently 0 , e d evaluation techniques 
by Kindergarten were observation without recording, observation with 
recording, then anecdotal notes. Grade 1 teachers reported observation 
without recording, observation with recording, then file of work. (See 
Appendix C, Table 42) ^ 

For most teachers part of the transition between Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 is sharing information abou. the children goring into Grade 1. 
When asked <f the Kindergarten teacher shared information about these 
children 96% of the Grade 1 teachers (N-46) responded affirmatively. 
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The most frequently shared information is anecdotal information, inform- 
ation on special learning problems, and test results. .When Grade 1 
teachers were asked What additional infarction would yau like fromU* 
Kindergarten teacher, 70% (M-27) wrote that there was nothing else. ■ 
Thus, it seems as though there is sufficient communication between 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers about the children who are making the 
transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1. 

Reporting to parents is described in the next section. " 

Parent Involvement 

B ackground 

Th2 Resource Book for Kin dergartens states that education should 
be a "continuing p £ • teacher partnership" ...[and that] getting 
parents involved in the school and its activities can be richly rewarding 
for everyone concerned." m order to assess this partnership, 
teachers, principals, and parents were asked their opinions on the 
practice of parent involvement (especially as it relates to the 
Kindergarten program), actual and preferred types of contact with parents, 
actual and preferred types of parent assistance in the classroom, 
parent interest in participation and possible obstacles to parent 
involvement, parent education, and what parents like and dislike about 
their child's school. 

Parent Inv olvement and the Kindergarten 

The Resource Rook for Kinder ff a r^n Q states that "The Kindergarten 

/ 



18 



Resource B ook for Kindergartens , p. 92 ' ' 

/ 
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teacher is in a unique position to set the. stage for early and contin- 
uing parent-teacher relationship." 19 A very, high percentage of Kinder- 
garten teachers (97%), principals (97%) and parents of Kindergarten 
children (91*) agree. It is significant that no Kindergarten teacher 
disagreed with this statement and that disagreement by the other groups 
was minimal (2-3*). (See Appendix C, Table 43). - 

In-order to assess the relative degree of parent involvement, the 
same groups were asked to respond tc the statement There should be more 
parent involvement in Kindergarten programs. There was majority agree- 
ment by Kindergarten teachers (58%) and Kindergarten parents (63%) while 
46% of the principals agreed and 34% disagreed. (See Appendix C, 

Table 44). 

Y 

In response to that same question but for primary grades, 53* of 
the principals agreed, 77% of the Grade 1 parents agreed and Grade 1 
teachers were equally divided between agreement (43.5%) and disagreement 
(43.5%). (See Appendix C, Table 44). 

A majority of Kindergarten teachers (83%), Grade 1 teachers, (58%), 
principals (69%), and parents of Grade 1 children (51%) agreed with 
the statement Parent involvement and contact are greater in Kindergarten 
than in tine primary grades. (See Appendix C,' Table 45). 
Actual and Preferred Types of Contacts . 

Kindergarten and Grade x teachers and parents of Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 children were asked to report the frequency (daily, weekly, 
monthly, occasionally, or never) of 9 types of contact with parents: 
telephone calls, informal notes, newsletters, informal conferences, 
scheduled conferences, group parent meetings, report cards, home visits, 

SS4^SSS2i2lSi 8it8 t° classroom for observation. In addition, parents 
19 Ibid, p. 92 

64 
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of Kindergarten and Grade 1 children were asked to indicate their pref- 
erred frequency for each type of parent contact. The responses to these 
items are presented in Appendix C, Tables 46 - 51. 

The "typical" Kindergarten teacher's contacts with parents consist 
of a monthly newsletter, an occasional telephone call, informal note, 
informal conference,- scheduled conference, group parent meeting, report 
card, and parental visit for observation. She/he does home visits either 
occasionally or never. (See Appendix C, Table 46). 

In comparison, the "typical" Grade 1 teacher's contacts with parents 
consists of a weekly or occasional telephone call and informal note, 
a monthly newsletter, an occasional informal conference, scheduled 
conference, group parent meeting, report card, and parental visits to 
classroom for observation. - She/he never does home visits. (See Appendix C, 
Table 47). 

The "typical" parent of & Kindergarten child reports that she/he 
receives a monthly newsletter, an occasional informal note, informal 
conference, scheduled conference, and report card. She/he never 
receives telephone calls, home visits, or attends group parent meetings. 
(See Appendix" C, Table 48). This parent agrees with the above frequency 
except she/he would prefer an occasional telephone call and group parent 
meeting, finally, she/he would prefer an informal conference occasionally ■ 
or- never. (See Appendix C, Table 49). 

The "typical" Grade 1 parent reports receiving a monthly newsletter, 
an occasional informal conference, scheduled conferenc^, and report £ard, 
and never receives a telephone call, an informal note,|a home visit, or 
attends a group parent meeting. (See Appendix C, Table 50). She/he 
agrees with this frequency except she/he would prefer an occasional 
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telephone call, informal note, and group parent meeting (See Appendix C, 
Table 52). 

In summary, it seems that over-all the most 'frequent type of reporting 
to parents by Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers is a ^onthly newsletter 
and the least frequent is the home '*tsit. This conforms with the 
preferences of parents. The Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents who 
responded to this questionnaire indicated :hat they would like an 
occasional telephone call and group parent meeting. While Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers both report making occasional telephone calls, 
a majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents who responded to this 
questionnaire never receive telephone calls. It may be that teachers 
make occasional telephone calls to a relatively few number of parents. 

In studying the implications of the above profiles, it is important 



to remember that certain types of contacts are more practical and 
appropriate in one situation than another. /The concept of individual 
differences should be extended to paretics and teachers so that they may 
determine each other's preferences and decide upon the most suitable 
types of contact. For example, the written comments of some parents 
expressed the problem of the single, working parent who wants contact 
with the school but due to time constraints finds it difficult to 
altend meetings or scheduled conferences. Two representative comments 
by parents were: ~" 

} 

....being a full time working parent severely limits 
my involvement with the school. For this reason it is 
doubly important to receive regular informational news- 
letters, etc. (Kindergarten parent) 

I personally feel little informal notes should be 
given out for more about the child's successes or 
behaviour that could be improved. -Also parents should 
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I write little notes too, to the teachers if they 

V 5 hapPy about some ^ing their child has done. 

(Grade 1 parent) 

Another factor to consider is the parents' expectations of Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers may be influenced by the frequency and type of 
contact typical in preschool programs. With 83Z of the Kindergarten 
ents reporting that at least one child has attended a preschool/day care 
program, these parents may be accustomed, to more frequent contacts with 
their child's teachers. 
Actual and Preferred Types of Assistance 

The basis for this item was a list of types of assistance by parents 
in. Kindergarten programs in Victoria. 20 Kindergarten and Grade, 1 teachers - 
and parents of Kindergarten and Grade \ children were asked to report 
the frequency (daily, weekly, monthly, occasionally, or never) ^pf 9 types 
v- of parent assistance: assisting on field trips, working with groups of 

children, helping in one-to-one situations, acting as resource people, 
assisting in centres, reading to children, listening to children's 
stories/oral reading, helping to prepare materials for class activities, 

and doing clerical work. ■ The responses to the above items are 

•* * 

presented in Appendix C, Tables 52 - 55. 

The "typical" Kindergarten teacher reported the following types and 
frequencies of parent assistance: occasionally assisting with field 
trips and acting as resource people; occasionally or daily working with 
groups of children; occasionally ot never helping in one-to-one situations, , 
assisting in centres, reading to children, helping to prepare materials 
for class activities-; and never doing clerical work or listening to child- 

' I e l^_2i2£i«£Z5 ra l redding. • (See Appendix C/ Table 52) 
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The "typical" Grade 1 teacher reported parents occasionally assisting 
on field trips and, acting as resource people; occasionally or never work- 
ing with groups of children and helping in one-to-one situations, and 
never assisting in centres, reading to children, listening to children's a 
reading, helping to prepare material*,, or doing clerical work (See 
Appendix C, Table 53). These results support the finding reported 
earlier that Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals and 
parents of Grade 1 children agree that parent involvement and contact 
are greater in Kindergarten than in the primary grades. 

A comparison of the mean values of frequency of parent assistance 
as reported by Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers shows that although 
both report using the same types of parent assistance, Kindergarten 
teachers use the 9 types of parent assistance in the classroom more 
frequently (with the exception of "doing clerical work."). (See Appendix C 
Tables 52-53). When asked to Describe the parent involvement in your 
program during the past 5 days, the involvement most frequently described 
by Kindergarten teachers (N-39) was preparing materials (N*12) and 
working with a group (N«ll). Grade 1 teachers' (N-4 7) most frequent 
response was there had been no parent involvement (N-16) in the past 
five days. (See Appendix C, Table 56). 

Of the parents wko responded to the question asking for the frequency 
of their assistance in the classroom, tha majority of Kindergarten 
parents (53Z-94Z) and Grade 1 parents (75Z-94Z) reported that they had 
never assisted in the^assroom for any of the 9 difference types of 
parent assistance listed. (See Appendix C, Tables 54 - 55). It seems 
possible that relatively few parents are assisting in classrooms with 
some assisting more frequently than others. 
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In response to the statement Most parents are not interested in : 
being actively involved in the Kindergarten program, the majority of 
Kindergarten teachers (70%) disagreed and a majority of principals agreed 
(51%). Parents of Kindergarten children expressed mixed agreement 
(34%) and disagreement (34%).° (Se<* \ppendix C', Table 57). When asked 
the same question about the Grade 1 program, Grade 1 teachers, principals 
and parents of Grade 1 children gave the same pattern of response as 

i 

described above. (See Appendix C, Table 58). 

Therefore, in summary, it appears that there is -more parent involve- 
ment in Kindergarten than in the primary grades. The majority of Kinder- 
garten teachers and parents think there should be even more. Kindergarten 
teachers indicated that most parents were interested in parent involve- 
ment while Kindergarten parents were of mixed opinion, and principals 
v disagreed. In contrast, the principals and Grade 1 parents felt there 
should be more parent involvement in the primary program while Grade 1 
teachers yere of divided opinion. Grade 1 teachers d to think that 
parents are interested in being ir'olved in the p* .m while principals 
do not think so and parents of Grade 1 children h - f mixed opinions. 

Obstacles to Parent Involvement 
* 

Kindergarten *nl Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of 
children in Kindergarten and Grade 1 were asked to respond to the 
question If you think there are obstacles to increased parent 
involvement, what are the major ones? (See Appendix C, Tables 59-60). 
Principals, Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents stated the major obstafie 
. was working parents. Kindergarten teachers stated the major obstacles 
were teacher attitude followed by working parents. Grade 1 teachers 
stated the maj^r obstacles were (1) that parents were a disruptive force 
AL.d tended to talk about the children and (2) working parents. Some 

6:; 
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representative comn^nts^vSti the topic of parent involvement included: 

* T feel chat the general set-up at schcol does not take - 
into consideration the single, working parent. We would 
like to be much more involved, but find it /nearly 
impossible. When we dq attend meetings, quite often 
we are made to feel guilty about our lack of involvement. 
(Grade 1 parent) 

Parent involvement is an area that I think needs more 
-improvement but the socio-economic area of the school 
is such that parents have good inrentions to help but 
have neither the time or energy for daily or weekly 
commitment to help. (Grade 1 teacher). . 

Having myself been a teacher in the past I do not feel 
that I would have wanted parents involved in the 
classroom. Neither do I feel as a parent that I want 
my child's teacher involved in his home life. (Grade 1 
* parent) 

A parfent volunteer program is good. I feel a school 
should use the parents' help as much as possible. 
(Grade 1 parent) 

£ find that parent participation in the class is good 
for both child and parent. (Kindergarten parent) 

Children should be primed for Grade 1 with not too much 

parent involvement. The teacher needs 'private time 1 

to attract complete attention span. (Kindergarten parent) 

I would very much like to be more involved in my child's 
school if it were not frowned on. (Grade 1 parent). 

With both parents working, which is a ^common place thing, 
it is very difficult to attend most parent p^ricipation 
events. (Grade 1 parent) 

In summary, the obstacles to pajprit involvemen ^eem to reflect 
recent trends in the inctease of single parents who must work as well 
as the increase oi both parents in two parent families working. For 
those parents who wish to become involved in the school, a variety of 
options may be necessary. 
Parenting/Parent Education 

The last ten years have seen an increase in th£ number and type of 
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programs available to help parents. One explanation often given for this 
increase is the increasing numbers of 'single parent families and the * 
breakdown of the extended family with the support system it provided. 
In order, to assess if ther6 was a perceived need for such a program, 
teachers > principals, and.j>arents were asked to respond to the statement: 

Courses on parenting /parent education should 
be made available to parents in this District. 

There was a high level of agreement among Kindergarten, teachers (87%), 
Grade 1 teachers (87%), principals (84%), parents of Kindergarten (79%) 
and Grade 1 (79%) children. (See Appendix C, Table 61). One Kindergarten* 
teacher wrote: 

For our type of parents, an education program needs to 
be developed and made so appealing that they attend 
and learn how to parent before a crisis develops. 
Simple things like reading 4o their children are often 
neglected unt?l a teacher tells them when their child, 
enters school. 

When parents were asked to respond yes /no /don't know to the 
question Do you think courses on parenting/parent education. . .should be 
made available to parents in this District? 89% of Kindergarten parents, 
87% of Grade 1 parents, and 82% of Grade 4 parents answered affirmatively. 
Those who responded "yes" we re asked Would you attend if the classes 
were held in a nearby location at a convenient time?' A high .-percentage 
of Kindergart m parents (82%), Grade 1 parents (90%), and Grade 4 parents 
(81%) responded affirmatively. (See Appendix C, Table 62) , 

No questions were asked to determine who the respondents thought 

could best provide such a program (e.g. School District, Ministry of 

/- 

Human Resources, private group, etc.) The school itself migfit be a ^ 
good location for such; a program as 91% of Kindergarten parents, 97% 
of Grade 1 parents, and 90% of Grade 4 parents indicated that they had 
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attended a meeting, lecture, or social occasions in a local school ' 

building during the last year. (See Appendix C, Table 63). 

/ 

What Parents Like Best/Least about Kindergarten and Grade 1 

A Gallup Poll asked parents with children enrolled in public and 
independent schools what they liked best about the child's school and 
what they liked least. The most liked aspects wfere (1) good teachers, 

(2) high standards and (3) special programs. The least liked aspects 

/ 21 
were (1) lack of discipline, (2) low standards, and (3) teachers. These 

two questions were replicated on the parents' questionnaires. ' (See 

Appendix C, Tables 64 - 65) 

Both Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents responded that what they 

liked best was (1) teachers, and (2) special programs/activities for the 

children. Their written comments also, indicate their liking of the teacher: 

I am pleased with both Kindergarten and Grade 1 

teachers and vhat ny girls are learning. (Grade 1 parent) 

The teachers are very concerned' about their students 
well Leing. I'm really pleased with their program. 
(Grade 1 parent) 

Very pleased with the school, particularly th*5 
professional attitude of the teacher. (Grade 1 parent) 

Mrs. is a terrific teacher. (Grade 1 parent) 

The aspect least liked by Kindergarten parents was the lack of 

specific programs /activities. The second most f requent response was 

class size (discussed in Chapter 5) or "nothing else." Grade 1 parents 

least liked (1) class sizes (see Chapter 5) and (2) the pressure/pace 

of Grade 1 or (3) could think of "nothing else." 



2 1 
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Classroom Ma terials 
■ t 

Background 

This section is concerned with the physical space and equipment 
in Kindergarten and Grade 1 classrooms. One of the recommendations 

i 

for Kindergarten in Language B.C . was that "every effort should be made 

n20 

to provide adequate space, equipment, -and materials. 

Therefore, teachers were asked to respond to two statements: 

1) There is adeauate physical kvace in my classroom. 

2) There is an adequate amount of ejquipment amd materials^ . 
in my classroom. 

The teachers were later asked 

If you could add equipment or 'materials or improve 
the physical space in your classroom, what would 
be the top priority- 4tem?- — - — 

The data for these items are presented in Appendix C, Tables 66-68. 
Results • 

A slight majority of Kindergarten teachers (54%) and Grade 1 teache 
. (58%) agreed there was adequate physical space in their classroom. 
Forty-six percent of the Kindergarten teachers and 40% of the Grade 1 
teachers disagreed. (See Apendix C, Table 66). 

A larger majority of Kindergarten teachers (56%) and Grade 1 teache 
(76%) agreed they had an adequate amount of equipment and materials. 
Forty-four percent of the Kindergarten teachers and 24% of -the Grade 1 
teachers disagreed. (See Appendix C, Table 67). 

The priorities by Kindergarten teachers for additional equipment, 
materials or space are (1) shelves /storage, (2) sink/hot water, N 
(3) more physical space. Grade 1 teachers want (1) more tables or 
dividers or carpet, (2) more physical space, (3) more large t-ype 
20 

language B. C. p. 63 
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equipment/toys. (See Appendix C, Table 68) 



Support Services 

Background 

This section examines the support services available to teachers 
and cheir frequency of using these services. First teachers were asked 
if they agreed/disagreed that they were getting adequate sun-^ort and if 
the children and cheir families were. Then Kindergarten and Grade 1/ 
teachers^ re asked to indicate how frequently (very frequently, often, 
sometimes, seldom, never) they used the following professional/para- ' 
professional assistan.ee: school nurse, speer} erapist, audiologist, 
learning assistance class teacher, teacher aide v psychologist/counsellor, 
community resource persons, other teachers, subject-matter specialists, 
parents, and older pupils in the school. 
Results » 

The majority of Kindergarten teachers (69%) and principals (59%) 
agree that Kindergarten teachers have adequate support from district 
staff (e.g. supervisors, resource centre staff , etc). A larger majority 
of Grade \ teachers (83%) and principals (86.5%) agree that primary 
teachers also have adequate support. (See Appendix C, Table 69). 

A majority of Grade 1 teachers (52%) and principals (64%) agree that 
there are sufficient support services for children and their families 
in the District; Kindergarten teachers are divided as to agreement (26%) 
and disagreement (46%). (See Appendix C, Table 70) 

Based on the mean values for frequency of use of professional and/or 
para-professional assistance, Kindergarten teachers most frequently uss 
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(1) school nurse, (2) older pupils in n,. « u , 

. pupils in the school, and (3) parents 

(either occasionally or reeti] a n» \ r , 

m , regularly.) Grade 1 teachers most frequently use 

U) learning assistance class teacher fr> - u 

teacher, (2) teacher aide, and (3; school 
nurse. ( See Appendix C, Table 71) in n n < 

71). In comparing these two lists, the 
only common professional is the school nurse K i„h 

ncoi nurse. Kindergarten teachers use 

? " mC . *- <*•<• 1. This flBdlBg provldM 

—al s upporr ^ mrIrcr repQcted flndlng t . M . pW invo ^ 

* «. ^ t aS slsta„ce UMd by ^ t teachersis 

C< " aCh " " h ° "* - — °—d of th . K1 „ dergarten 

« of th . Klnder8arte „ teachers and su ^ ^ i 

teachers responded affirmatively Of r ho v< J 

"veiy. Of the Kindergarten teachers who 
' tes Ponded negatively. 70X m. 

y. .aid the situation co„ ld ba lnproved „ y provld _ 

i-S -era clme f. r th. Kl„da rgar ta.,. (s- £> ^ ^ 

Aa It la agreed that Kl„ d a rgarte „ teac „ ers ^ ^ ^ 

- -u dr ,„ (SM aapter 2) . lt may ba that teachers _ 

«P. >oaal bly f r0B learalng asslstance ^ ^ r thij ^ 

' MJ ° rlty0f ^c«. that the, Lalv. .of- 

ficiant help fro. Uarnlng asslstanca 

Summary of On.p i-.,. 
Thla chapter ^nad si, areas r . lat . d „ ^ 

1 Pr0grMS - * ~" °' *" «« -ch Of thaaa .1, eres, 

follows: 

l- Goals a „„ Objective, of Kindergarten. 

Klodargartan teachers 1„ this study a g reed ulth Kindergarten 
"«Har. l„ is^g,^. t „ that the thrM reMons inciudins 

7o 
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Kindergarten in the school system with the highest mean value were 
(1) To develop a positive self-concept, (2) To wake the transition 
from horn to school less traumatic, *<nd (3) To provide cut early 
observation period to diagnose and correct learning problems. There 
was considerable over-all agreement among Grade 1 teachers, principals, 
and Kindergarten parents in their selection of the same four reasons 
(different order). In reLation to the Kindergarten teachers' list, 
these groups substituted improving chances of success in primary 
grades for the development of a positive self-concept. 

The Kindergarten teachers did not think there is a clear 
understanding of the goals of Kindergarten among administration, 
teachers, and parents. Principals' opinions were mixed. Both 
principals and Kindergarten teachers agreed that because the 
Kindergarten is less formalized, it seems to be the least 
defined of the grades. Grade 1 teachers woold like a more specific 
statement of Kindergarten goals and objectives while Kindergarten 
teachers have mixed opinions. 

There was a very high level of agreement between Kindergarten 
teachers and Grade 1 teachers on the value of forty-three 
objectives for the Kindergarten child. The majority of Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers disagreed with the statement that The objectives 
of Kindergarten and primary education are different. 
Curriculum. 

Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and principals agree that 
the most effective type of Kindergarten curriculum was an integrated 
curriculum. Kindergarten teachers (90%) and principals (88Z) agreed 
that Much of the Kindergarten program should be organized around 

\ 
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activity centres. This result seems to indicate recognition of 
the different organization of the Kindergarten program in that 
only 43% of the principals and 34% of the Grade 1 teaqhers felt 
Grade 1 should be organized around activity centres. This implies 
that children making the transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 
will probably need to adjust to another type of organization. 

A majority of the Kindergarten teachers (59%) agreed that the 
present curriculum guide, Resource Book for Kindergartens , was 
adequate for their needs. Many teachers wrote they did not want 
the curriculum to be highly r rescriptive. The majority of Kinder- 
garten teachers (57%) , Grade 1 teachers (68%), and principals (79%) 

4. 

did not think the Kindergarten program was becoming a watered- 
down version of Grade 1. r 

The majority of Kindergarten teacfiers (83%) and Grade 1 
teachers (64.5%) disagreed with use of more formalized reading/reading 
readiness programs in Kindergarten. Principals had mixed opinions 
and Kindergarten parents favoured such programs. Kindergarten 
parents (77%) and principals (53%) agree that Kindergarten 
children who are ready should be taught to read. Kindergarten 
teachers are equally divided (477) on this issue while Grade 1 
teachers disagree. Although there seems to be general agreement 
on goals and objectives for Kindergarten, there is not agreement 
on the role of reading in the Kindergarten. Written comments of 
Kindergarten parents indicate diverse viewpoints o ( n the role of 
play and reading in the Kindergarten. | 

Thus, there seems to.be a need for a more specific statement 
of goals and objectives for Kindergarten which includes the role 



of pj.ay and reading. Also, such a statement needs to be shared 
with parents and opportunities provided for their questions to be 
answered. 

Instructional Practices. 

The activities/materials used most frequently in Kindergarten are g 
free play and reading aloud to children (done daily). The same is 
true for Grade 1 although not done as frequently. The least used 
material in Kindergarten is the workbook. It is used with greater 
frequency in Grade 1 and this use continues to increase into 
Grade 4. The infrequent use of workbooks by Kindergarten teachers 
may reflect .their disagreement with the use of more formalized 
reading/readiness programs in Kindergarten. 

All of the Grade 1 teachers' report grouping for instruction ' 
usually by ability. Of the Kindergarten teachers who use grouping 
(68%), a majority (54%) use a combination of criteria (e.g. ability, 
social, interest, etc.) Both Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
use grouping most frequently for reading and mathematics instruction. 
(This may be in contradiction to their disagreement with the use 
of more formalized reading/reading readiness programs in the 
Kindergarten. ) 

Most Kindergarten children will have had some experience with 
grouping for Instruction before beginning Grade 1 although the basis 
for grouping may be somewML different. 

The most frequent forms of evaluation for both Kindergarten 

l 

and Grade 1 teachers are (1) observation without ijecordlng and (2) 
observation with recording. A high percentage (96%) of Grade 1 teach 

ers reported, that the Kindergarten teacher shared information 

/ 
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<-« rr„ue„tly . Mcdotal ln(omatlon> lnforMtion ^ ^ 

learning probUM> mo £eat scorM) ^ chudren ^ m 

. Grade!. There seems to be sufficient communication about the 

children between Kindergarten^ Grade 1 teachers. 
*« Parent Involvement. t 

Nearly all Kindergarten teachers (972) n.i < i , 

3 K31% >> Principals (972), and 

-andergarten parents agree that th* \i n A 

S ee that the Kindergarten teacher is in a 

unique position to set the sta** f n 

tne stage for continuing parent-teacher ( 

relationships. The majority of Kin,w„ . 

y ° f ^"^rgarten teachers (58Z) and 

Kindergarten parents (63Z) agree that there should h. 

" ere i>nould be more parent 

foment i„ th . K i„d.r 8 .rten. Principal opinion la alvlaed 
(W/34X). 4 majority of Kindergarten teachers (83*), Grade i . 
. . -chers (5 .„, prlnclpals Wih parents ^ ^ i ^ 

<51I> a8reed 1S P—t involvement and contact 

in-Kindetgarten than Grade 1. 

The most fre,ue„t type of reporting t0 par2nts by Klnd „ garren 
and Grad* i teachers is a month!, newsletter ^ ^ 
ia the home visit. This conform with the .references of P are„ts 
of Kindergarten- and Grade 1 children. Mot all types o, contact 
«e ap P ro P riate or P ractical for all' situations. The ty P e of 

— t should be adapted to the needs of the pa ts <e. g. „orai„ g 
"•others) and the teachers. 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teacher. re P ort having eh. assistance 
« Parents in the classroom occasional!,. Alt ho„gh both use the 
same tvpes of assistance, the Kindergarten teachers' se it mor. 
fluently. The majority .of Kindergarten and Grade' 1 P arent. 
■ . reported they have never assisted in the classroom. Therefore it 
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possiblethat relatively few parents are assisting in the 
classrooms, some more frequently than others. 

Kindergarten teachers indicated that most parents were 
interested in P a rent involvement f Kindergarten parents had mixed 
opinions; principals disagreed. 

» 

The major oracles to increased parent involvement are working 
Parents (reported by principals. Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents) : 
"acher attitude (Kindergarten teachers), and parents as a disruptive 
force (Grade 1 teachers). Written counts by parents indicated ' 
they would like t0 be more' involved but „„ e ^ ^ _ 

welcome. A variety of options may be necessary (or those parents 
"ho wish to be involved but are working. 

The majority of Kindergarten teachers (871), Grade 1 teachers 
«*>., Principals (84«, and parents (79*) agree that parenting/p.tent 
education courses should be made 'available to parents in this 
District. Of those parents who indicated such . p rograln should be 
available. 82* of Kindergarten parents, 90* of Grade 1 parents, and 
SIX of Grade 4 parents said they would attend -if the classes were 
held i„ a nearby location at a convenient time. As 9C . 97 * of 
these parents have attended a meeting, social occasion, etc. at 
local school in the past year, this might be a suitable location. 
Ho data were gathered as to what organization(s) should be 
responsible for such a course. 

* * 

What Kindergarten and Grade, 1 parents like best about their 
child's school are the teacher and then <he special 'programs/ < 
activities. What they liked least are lack of specific programs/ 
activities and class size. Parents were very supportive of the 
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schools and the secfond or third most frequent response to what they 
likecf least was th it they could think of nothing else to mention. 
Classroom Materials 

A majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers agree that they 

have adequate physical space and an adequate amount of equipment 

and materials in their classrooms. If they could add something, 

Kindergarten teachers would like snSlving/storage and Grade 1 

teachers would like more tables/divider/carpet'. 

Suppqrt Services - * 

* 

A majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, and principals 
agree that there is adequate support 6 from District staff (e.g. 
supervisors, resource centre staff, etc). A iriajority of Grade 1 
teachers (52%) and principals (64%) agree that there are sufficient 
support services for children and^eir families; the Kindergarten 
teachers are divided (26% agree, 46% disagree). 

The professional/para-professional used most frequently by 
Kindergarten teachers is the school nurse, by Grade 1 teachers it 
is the learning assistance class teacher. Use, of the learning 
assistance teacher by Kindergarten teachers is less although 62% 
agree that they receive sufficient help from learning assistance 
people. Kindergarten teachers use parent help more frequently than 
Grade 1 teachers. 



Si 
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CHAPTER V 

CURRENT CONCERNS IN KINDERGARTEN EDOCATIC^ 
Introduction 

This chapter examines the following current concerns in Kinder- 
garten education: (1) th^ practice of early admission, (2) the length 
^of the Kindergarten day, (3) the timetables used by Kindergarten 
teachers, (4) class size, (5) the training -and qualifications of 
Kindergarten teachers, (6) the hiring and assignment of Kindergarten 
teachers, and (7) the relationship of the preschool and £he Kindergarten. 

The chapter presents a brief review of relevant research and 
literature as well as information provided by Kindergarten 

i. 



ch and * 
teachers/ 



principals, and parents in response to questions on the above topicl 



The Practice of Early Admission to-Kindergarten 
Background 

Early admission is the practice of permitting children who meet an 
established criteria to begin school before the age required by the 
usual enrolment policy. Such a practice is a subject of considerable 
debate. 

In general, it has been found that parents are more supportive of 
such a policy thai of a specific age of entrance policy.* This seems 
to be particularly the case of parents whose child "misses" the cut-off 
date by a few days or weeks. 



On the other hand, an early admission plan "is generally noc well 

ir 

f 



2 ' 
liked by teachers ." * In a review of research -investigating teacher 



\ — i 

Annie L. Butler, Early Childhood Education: Planning and Administering 
Programs . New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1974, p. 116. 

2 

Ibid, p. 116 
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atftitude toward early admission, Braga concluded that teachers' 
"responses were generally negative and at odds with the information 
reported in the literature (that supports early admission for 'mentally 
advanced children')." 3 Braga found that teachers who favot early 
admission gave many reasons for their opinions such as (1) children 
who are read/ will benefit from early admission, (2) children should 
not be held back arbitrarily because of age, (3) "early admission to 
kindergarten is preferable to early admission to Grade 1 because 
kindergarten is more flexible and generally less demanding." 4 Teachers 
who did not favor ea>ly amission stated that (1) children admitted 
early needed more supervision and were less likely to cope with working 
independently and classroom routine, (2) there would be social adjust- 
ment problems now and in later gradr,. and (3) "children need more, 
not less, time at home, and children should not be forced to grow up 
so quickly. 

The responses to questions on opinion towards early admission and 
reasons for c- against this practice are summarized below and in 
tables in Appendix C. 

Resul ts 

In responding to the question 

"Current policy is to admit children to kindergarten 
in September if they will be five years old before 
December 31. Are yc i satisfied with this policy?" 



3 

4 
5 



Joseph L. Braga, "Early Admission: Opinion versus Evidence." N . 

Elementary School Journal 72 (October 1971): 35 --46." ^ 

Ibid, p. 43. 
Ibid, p. 44. 
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the majority of Kindergarten 'teachers (69%), Grade' 1 teachers (57%), 
principals (69%), and parents of , Kindergarten children (68%) stated 
that they were satisfied with thi's poMoy. Of those who were not 
satisfied with this policy, 3ll J)ut Kindergarten terchers preferred 
screening to determine readiness (40%, 36%, 36% respectively). Kinder- 
garten teachers' preferred option was an August 3lst cut-off date (36%) 
(Additional data are presented in Appendix C, Tables 73 - 74.) , 

Kindergarten teachera, Grade T teachers, principals, and parents 

— - ■ f 

of Kindergarten children were then asked: 

V* 

Dq joi favor early admi scion (admitting children 
Wriose oirthdayc are after December 3lst)if the 
children seen ^eadh for kindergarten? 

The response to this question was the same pattern as Butler foun^ 

(ref* p* 67 ); the teachers (and principals) did not favor early 

admission to Kindergarten while parents tended to do so. The 

majority of Kindergarten teacheis (6470, Grade 1 teachers (52%), and' 

principals (54%) responded that they did not favor early admissions. 

Forty-nine percent of the parents of Kindergarten children favored 

early admission, 38% did not, and 'jtt.3% marked "Don't Know," 

The reasons given for their responses were varied (these are 

summarized in Appendix C, Ta'uU . % 6) . The most frequent response of I 

Kindergarten teachers (36%) and principals (3-2%) was that they did 

not favor early admission because of the prdblem of how readiness 

for Kindergarten would be assessed and who w< uj.d m$ke the "decision. 

The importance of screening was emphasized. Trie most frequent 

response of Graae ]j teacherr, (25%) was that they did not favor early 

admission because Aost children younger than the currert admittance 
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age were not developmental^ ready for Kindergarten. In support of 
early admission, parents of Kindergarten children stated that children 
shoald be admitted whenever they were ready (28%) and that children 
who begin whenever ready" learn best (11%). One parent of a Kinder- 
garten child wrote: "Children should always be ju d 6 ed when ready for 
Kindergarten. Age 5 does not necessarily mean prepared for school." 
Eleven percent of the parents recognized that assessment of readiness 
for Kindergarten is a problem. This concern of the respondents about 
the assessment of children is a very legitimate concern and one that 
is central to a policy of early admission. 

The need for a screening program was mentioned in the voluntary * 
comments of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers:. ^ . \ 

[Kindergarten program could be improved by] greater 
access to early identification of potential -learning 
disabilities as well as potentially ab lo learners ... 
(Kindergarten teacher) 
•...quickly, earnestly and consistently spec the' 
children suffering from Perceptual, Conceptual and 
Language Acquisition lags and remediate. 
(Grade 1 teacher) 1 

X feel that we should be more prepared and less 
afraid to a) screen children for Kindergarten and. 
b) retain children in Kindergarten instead of 
v saying Well, te's very immature but so bright 
I m sure he'll do well in Grade l.»" He won't ' 
(Grade 1 teacher) 

One advantage of a screening program for all children is the 
early diagnosis' and subsequent remediation of problems likely to inter- 
fere with learning (e .g . ' hedriag or vision problem,). Another advantage 
is.tne early identification of the more developmental!, advanced 
children. Howe, er, it is of the utmost importance that such screening 
be done «y persons who are trained in screening procedures (including . 
observation skills^ anil highly knowledgeable about child development. 
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\ Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teacher's, and principals were 

asked to agree/disagree with the following statement pn Kindergarten 

• > * 
screening: 

Classroom teacher's should do more screening of 
Kindergarten children for learning disabilities * 

All three groups agreed with this statement: Kindergarten teach rs - 

59%, Grade 1 teachers - 68%, and principals-63%. (Additional data 

are shown ^in Appendix C, Table 77). 

In order to achieve optimal effectiveness, any assessment program 

, for young children should be a continuous, on-going process. Much can 

be learned by observing and recording rhe befiaviQurs of the young 

child in a variety of situations. 

^ The selection of instructional "strategies and materials for use 

{ with the child must be predicated on a thorough knowledge of the 

child's Strengths and weaknesses. These strengths and weaknesses need 

reassessment throughout the year if continuous progress is to become 

a reality. 

The Primary Development Project, ^funded by the 'Ministry of Educa- 
tion ^and several School Districts, }^a^ovincial-wide project on the 
> assessment of children- in Kindergarten and the development of resources, 

J* materials an^ suggestions to provide for effective, continuous progress 

by all children throughout th$ir primary years. Currently, fdur 
Kindergartens in Victoria ^e part of this project. Next year it is " 
scheduled to be extended to Grade 1. 
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„ Length of the Kindergarten Day 

x Background 

The length of the Kindergarten day in Canada varies fron ha^lf day 
programs, (usually 2 - '<h hours 1 ,g) to full day programs (5-6 hours) 
The literature on this topic is varied and the results of research 
studies do not produce conclusive evidence of the advantages of full 
-day or half day programs. Some research supports full day programs 
(e.g. Groton and Robinson 6 ) while other research supports half day 
(e.g. Johnson 7 ). Research (Grand Rapids, Minnesota Department of 
Education, Cleminshaw ), comparing full day, half-day, and alternate- 
^ day schedules also has not pirodu-^d conclusive results in terms, of 

student achievement. Parents in these studies favored an alternate 

/~ 

f full-day schedule while teachers had mixed reactions, 

v 

# Results 

Kindergarten teachers and principals w6re asked to cpmplete the 
following: 

The rrnximum daily ■ length of the Kindergarten 
session should be hours. 

Two and one-half hours was the response of 84% of the Kindergarten 

teachers and 71% of the principals . Only 3% of the. principals and 10% 

of the Kindergarten teachers preferred a daily session of more than, 3 

hours (Appendix C, Table 78) . 1 This agrees with a finding report d by 



6 

Harry B. Gorton and Richard L. Robinson, "For Better Results - a 

>Full-Day Kindergarten." Education 83 (February 1969): 217 - 21. 

Cited in "A Study of the Relationship of ^Cindergarten Class Size, 

Length, and Scheduling of the Kindergarten Day and Teacher \ ' 
Self-Concept to'School Success." Tamyra L. Beckner et al - 1978. 
■ ED 165 - 891. 17p. J 
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Ibid. 
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the Canadian Education Association that found "a half-day (2h hours) 
class is the norm in Canadian kindergartens." 9 

r » 

Timetable for Kinder^ .ten 

Background 

The Resource Book for Kindergarten, 10 gives the following 
Kindergarten timetable: 

8:50 - 9:05 Arrival ,rf , s m< , 

12:45 - 12:55 - Free choice (for early arrival" ^ 

12 9 -5°5 ' uT. 0P ^ g 50 ■ 55 ni ^es " 

i/OD - 1:45 . Work Period 

10:00 - 10:20 Music , n mi ' „ 

1:45 - 2:05 : 20 minut " 

"iS I ' SnaCk ' ReSt * Toiletin 8 25 minutes 



t 



"till "iso M ° Veme ^ E f"«tion . 2 0 minutes 

"iso ' "j"" Lan 8 ua 8 e Arts ' .20 minutes 

"llO - "-'is ■ >Preparation for Dismissal 5 minutes 

The Resource Book for Kinderg artens cautions that "any timetable must be 
flexible... Cantf the order of activities may vary to meet different 
needs and circumstances."' 1 

The following discussion is based on a comparison of District 
Kindergarten timetables with the timetable from the Resource Book for 
Kindergartens given above. Thirty-six timetables were available for 

9 Canad ^? E ?^ at ion Association, Kinderga rtens in^ada. Toronto: 
CEA, 1972. p. 18. - 

*0 , Resource Book for Kindergartens . Victoria: Department of Education. 
*1 Ibid. 
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analysis, one was eliminated from the analysis because it was the only 
full-day timetable. The summary table (see Appendix C, Table 79) is 
based on 35 Kindergarten timetables (all half-day programs). 

Results . 

■ > 

Taken as a whole, the mean number of minutes for each of the areas 
listed on the Kindergarten timetable in the Resource Book for Kinder- 
gartens is very close to the meau number of minutes reported v on the 
timetable of Kindergarten teachers. The maximum difference between 
nean number of minutes on the District Kindergarten timetables and 
number given on the suggested timetable is 5 minutes (Preparation for 
Dismissal) . 

Class Size 

Background 

Class size is a perennial issue in educational circles. It is a 

high priority concern of classroom teachers, administrators, school 

trustees, and parents* Major reviews of the literature on clAs size 

have reported conflicting results in which some research supported 

12 

smaller classes and others did not. 

One recent review concluded that "On the average, student achieve- 
ment increases as class size is reduced, an^ the advantage rises 
sharply for a class of 15 and below. . Reductions in size of from, -say, 

28 to 25, are projected to make only a small difference in cverage 
13 

achievement. 



12 

Leonard S. Cahen and Nikola N. Filby, "The Class Size/Achievement 
Tssue: New Evidence and a Research Plan,'' Phi Delta Kappan 60 
(March 1979), 492 - 95, 538. 

13 Ibid. p. 492 
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Another review concluded that "Studies have shown that teachers of 
small classes tend to invent and adopt new practices, tend co give 
more individual attention and to show greater understanding of indivi- 
duals, and tend to use a greater variety of teaching methods than do 

14 

teachers of large classes. 11 » 

The results of a study which gathered data from 20,000 elementary 
and secondary public school classrooms showed that "any way one tries 
to slice it, smaller classes produced significantly higher scores ton 
the criteria of individualization, interpersonal regard, group activity 
and creativity] than large ortes."^ 

On the other hand, studies have found that not all teachers will 
change teaching methods and use more Individualized instruction if 
given smaller classes. 1 * Otto studied large and small elementary 

classes and concluded that "the findlngs>do not reveal small classes 

6 \ tf 17 

as possessing the expected distinctive advantages ovor large classes." 

One study "yhich specifically investigated Kindergarten class size 

/ 

found thit in the larger class there was more aggressive behaviour, 
less individual attention, and less opportunity to work on problems. 
In the small Kindersarten class there were more teachor-child contacts. 



14 John E. Reiser t, Class Size," The Encyclopedia of Educati on. New 

York: Macmillan and Free Press, 1971. p. 159. 

15 Martin N. Olson, "Ways to Achieve Quality in School Classrooms: Some 

Definitive Answers," Phi Delta Kappan (September 1971), 63-65. 

16 William S. Vincent, "Class Size," E ncyclopedia of Educational 

' Research * New York: The Macmillan Compc.ny, 1969, 141 - 46. 

17 Ibid,, p. 143 

18 Gwendolyn McConkie Cannon, "Kindergarten Class Size - A Study," 

Childhood Education 43 (September 1966), 9-13. 

0(J 
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Teacher satisfaction and sense of achievement was greater with the * 
smaller class. 

In an assessment of the research on class size, one must also 
consider the interactive effects. As many researchers nave pointed 
out, there are many factors that influence the effect or class size. 
For example, the class size effect is influenced by the quality of 
instruction. Poor teaching will not be effective even though tho 
class is small. A weakness of the research on class size has been the 
failure to control for these variables; therefore "inconsistent results 
have been obtained between studies and it is difficult to get to the 
heart of the effects of class size itself." 19 

Class size is also a concern of teachers and parents. A poll by 
the National Educational Association of classroom teachers on class 
size showed that 79.7% "believed small classes were extremely important 
in improving the academic achievement of pupils ... [and] 64.5% con- 

* 

sidered small classes extremely important for the social and personal 
development of pupils. m a recent Gallup Poll when asked what 
they liked least about thei. child's school, parents ranked over- 
crowding (too many students in a class) as fifth m*st frequent 
21 * 

response. 

For purposes of comparison with data from this study, it is 
useful to report the conclusion of the report on Kindergartens by the 



19 

Stanley M. Shapson, Optimum Class S iz e?; A Review of the Literaturp. 
Toronto, The Board of Education, 1972. ~~ 

20 

Cited in Today's Education 64 (February 1975) p. 109. 

21 

_ , ) ™ e Annual ril * u P Poll of The Public's Attitudes Toward the 

Public Schools, Phi Delta Kaopan 61 (September 1979) pp. 33-45. 
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Canadian Education Association which found that: 

The average kindergarten class tends to be only 
slightly smaller (by just four pupils) than a 
grade 1 class, using the figures from seven 
provinces, we find that there are 23 children 
in the average Canadian kindergarten. class v 
But since the same teacher often takes both 
morning and afternoon classes she is, on the 
average, responsible for 38.3 children all 
told (eleven more than the average grade i 
teacher) . 22 

When discussing class size in Kindergarten, it is therefore 
important to keep in mind that most Kindergarten teachers in Victoria 
have two classes per day. Thus,- a Kindergarten teacher interacts wi,th 
twice as many children (and parents) per day as does a primary teacher. 
Results 

« 

Kindergarten teachers, principals and parents of Kindergarten 
children were asked to indicate their agreement/disagreement with the 
following statement: 

The Kindergarten program Lould be improved if 
the class size were reduaei. * 

The percentage of agreement with this statement was much higher for 

Kindergarten teachers (92%) chan it was for principal (53%) or parents 

of Kindergarten children (52%). \t seems that' although a majority of 

teachers, principals, and parents agree that the Kindergarten program 

would improve if the class size were reduced, the Kindergarten teachers 

feel the most strongly ab^ut it. They also Expressed less disagreement 

(3%) with the statement than <jid principals (17%) or parents (17%). 

(For a complete description of this data see Appendix C, Table 8<f.j 



22 V4 J 

Kindergartens in Canada , p. 15 
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If it is generally believed that h,. ^ * 
t . u hat the Rr °8 ram w °"ld be improved 

" the class size were reduce 

cl f . neXt C ° nCern 1- ^at is an opting 

class size for a sm«j ^ 

Kindergarten session. Kindergarten teao.rs and 
Principals were asked to give what th„v ^ u 

NtfirtU k * 7 th ° U8ht WaS the though 

realiatze) number of children per Kln*o~, + 

per Kvndergarten session. The most fre- 
quent response (442) n f ir<„j 

fol, . , ««*«M«« ceachers Ms l; . u c 

followed by 23Z for 15 - ifi . 

16 children. Principals' most frequent res- 
ponse (64Z) „ as 19 - 20 rMi; 

. , 20 children, then 17 - 18 children (13,) . (See 

Appendix C, Table ^1.) , ' 

" - «"H no ti „ 8 that not one K1 „ dergjrten £eacher ^ 

a class size of over ?n 

over IV children as an ideal u 

ideal (although realistic) 

number. TM« TJ ^^ i 

*i. „ as al „ „ ouonad th , volunUered ^^^^ 

teaChe " Md P^ncip.U; for exaBoU: 

. • Po^Uive ln ; M S:" f °"- the can „]« a 
size,. The chiTd ui ? i providl "8 ^Uar clasa 
•«.««o„. ^-''i;- ™«aX 

* One related issue is the svst*™ f 

7 em f ° X aSSi8nin 8 children to Kinder- 
Barren classes and the differences in class siz 

. : Cl3SS Slzes am °ng the Kinder- 

8artenS " Garten -acher commented: 

' a^^L^ac^ onl t^l ^ disc "P-cies ' 
in one cla'ss Another h^f" ^ 27 Child "* 
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A second related issue that was not dealt with in the question- 
naire but was raised by several Kindergarten teachers in theii written 
comments or in telephohe calls is the effect of mains tr earning children 
with special needs into the classroom without subsequent adjustment 
of the class size. The most frequent examp^ given by these teachers 
is the extra teacher-time required by children for whom English is a 
second language. More than one Kindergarten teacher suggested that 
such childten be considered as equivalent to two or three children in 
the calculation of class size. Thus, a class of fifteen Kindergarten 
children that included three children who could not speak English would 
be considered equivalent ^to a Kindergarten class of eighteen with no 
special needs children. 

Training and Qualifications of Kindergarten Teachers 
Background 

After a review of pre-primary public education in western Canada, 
Flemming and Kratzmann concluded that "Today there exists a continued 
and expanded understanding on the part of professional educators, 
politicians, and laymen of the cruciality in exposing pre-primary 
children to planned, formal educational environments. Concurrent with 

this is an increasing awareness of the significance in entrusting 

** 23 
young children to^highly-qualif ied instructional personnel." 

While it is easy to agree with the above statement, the crilbial 

question is to what degree this criteria of "highly qualified instruc- 



23 ' 
< Thomas Flemming and Arthur Kratzmann, "Pre-Primary Public Education 



in Western Canada - Perspectives and Practices, 11 Early Childhood 
Education 9 (Winter 1975-76), p. 24. 
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tional personnel" is being met in the Kindergartens c-f this District. 
It was decided to assess the background and training considered 
desirable for Kindergarten teachers and compare that to the background 
and training of Kindergarten teachers in this School District. 

The bases for the questionnaire items used to assess the opinions 
of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of 
Kindergarten children were two of the conclusions and recommendations 
, of Language, B.C .: 2 * 

1. Since the Kindergarten year is viewed as being very 
important and specialized with the teacher being 
responsible for the development of the Kinder- 
garten curriculum, it is strongly suggested that 
teachers with appropriate training antf suitable 
experience should be^ecured for Kindergarten 
classes. 

r 

\ 2 - Since the pre-service preparation of the Kinder- 

garten teacher may be incomplete and teachers in 
the field have, expressed a need for further 
practical assistance, and sinc6 voluntary partici- 
pation in workshops and non-credit courses is 

not high, it is suggested that School Boards and 

Districts should provide and schedule in-service 
opportunities as a required part of the pro- 
fessional development of Kindergarten teachers 
in their Districts. 

Results 

Table 82 (Appendix C) summarizes the responses of Kindergarten 
teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents <ft Kindergarten 
children to the statement: 

Only teachers with appropriate early childhood 
education training should be assigned to Kinder- 
garten classes. 



24 T 

Language. B.C^ 1976, V^2, p. 63. 
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There is a high degree of agreement among Kindergarten teachers^BZ) , 
Grade 1 teachers (88%), principals (78%) and parents of Kindergarten 
children (85%) that Kindergarten teachers should have appropriate 
training. The pattern of disagreement is interesting in that only 4% 
of Grade 1 teachers' and parents disagree. One explanation for this 
could be that some teachers completed their training before Kinder- ' 
' garten was part of the school system and are teaching Kindergarten witt/ 
no formal training in early childhood education. 

The number of courses dealing specifically with Kindergarten 
completed by Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and principals, 
is summarized in Appendix C, Table 83 Few Kindergarten teachers (4%J 
have no appropriate training in Kindergarten. It is interesting that 
87% of Grade 1 teachers report having completed one or more courses in 
Kindergarten. In interpreting the data it should be kept in mind that 
the number responding to the question is not the maximum number of res- 
pondents in the survey. Of the non-respondents on this item, a few 
chose not to answer while most wrote that they were unable to answer 
as they had done their training elsewhere (e.g. England) and were not 

able to convert this into a number of courses. 

4 

In addition to the Kindergarten courses, 97% of the responding 
Kindergarten teachers reported that they had completed at least one 
course in reading/children's literature (See Appendix C, Table 84). 
Thus, it appears that most Kindergarten and Grade 1' teachers have some 
academic background in both Kindergarten and Grade 1. j 

A summary of the educational background, institution of training, 
and certificate level of Kindergarten teachers appears in Appendix C, 
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Tables 85 - 87. Half of the Kindergarten teachers reported that they <> 
had completed a S.A./B.S./B.Ed. degree compared with the other teachers 
.(Grac'es 1, 3, 4) and the principals, the percentage of Kindergarten 
teachers reporting completed degrees is the smallest. 

tost teachers (Kindergarten, Grades 1, 3, 4) completed at least 
part of their teacher training at one of the three universities in 
B.C.- (See Appendix C,^Table 86.) Seventy-four percent of the Kinder- 
garten teachers reported doing some work at the University of Victoria, 
26% at the University of British Columbia, and 23% had some training 
at a teacher training institution in Great Britain. 

A summary of the highest certificate category for teachers and 
principals appears in Appendix Table 87. Fifty-five percent of the 
Kindergarten teachers report having a Professional certificate. 
Language, B^C . 25 reported 45% of the Kindergarten teachers In B.C. had 
Professional certificates and 43* had Standard certificates. Thirty- 
seven percent of the Victoria Kindergarten teachers report having a 
Standard certificate. When compared to other teachers (Grades 1,3,4) 

•A 

in this District, Kindergarten teachers have the lowest percentage of 
Professional certificates and the highest percentage of Standard 
certificates. 

Another question for Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and 

• 26 

principals that was based on the recommendations in Language B.C ., was 

Only teachers with appropriate experience with 
young children should be assigned to Kindejr~ ' 
garten classes. i 

/ 

25 Ibid. v. 2, p. 32 

26 Ibid, v. 2, p. 63 
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As in the earlier question on, appropriate training, the majority 
of Kindergarten teachers (85%), Grade 1 teachers (87%), principals (75%) 
and parents of Kindergarten children (84%) agree on the qualification 
of appropriate experience (See Appendix C, Table 88). In interpreting 
this d£ta, consideration must be given to the fact that, "appropriate, 
experience" was not defined and thus was open to the possibly differing 

interpretations of the respondents. Also, a very real problem in 

s 

us^nj? "appropriate xperience" as a requirement is the dilemma of 
newly trained teachers to get appropriate experience in Kindergarten 
if no one will hire them because they have no experience. 

A summary of the number of years of experience in pre-Kindergarten 
programs, Kindergarten, and Grade 1 of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 
teachers, and principals is given in Appendix C, Tabl^89. Nearly 
half (46%) of the Kindergarten teachers have between six to ten years 
experience in Kindergarten. Of the teachers currently teaching Kinder- 
garten, 28% report experience at the pre-Kindergarten level and 62% 
at Grade 1. 

It is significant that only one principal reported having teaching 
experience in Kindergarten This combined with the fact that 74% of 
the principals have had no formal course work in the Kindergarten area 
supports a statement by Flemming and Kratzmann as a result of their 
review of pre-prima v education programs in Canada. They concluded 
that "many individuals in. educational administrative roles have not 

yet been granted the opportunity or the time to study or^ at least 

I * 27 

familiarize themselves with current Kindergarten praati^es." 

/ 

V 
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Thomas Flcraniftg and Arthur Kratzmann, "Pre-Primary Public Education 
in Western Canada - Perspectives and Practices," Early Childhood 
Education 9 (Winter 1975-76), p. 12. 
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The attendance of Kindergarten- teachers at workshops 'dealing 
specifically with Kindergarten since September 1978 is summarized in . . 
Appendix C, Table -91. The majority of Kindergarten teachers who 

» 4 

responded to this item on the questionnaire attended 4 or more work- 
shops dealing specifically with Kindergarten during the period*September 
1978 - January 1980. 

Another commonly accepted method to help upgrade and help teachers 
stay update- 1 *s membership Tift professional organizations and attendance 
at professional conferences. Membership in professional organizations 
and attendance of professional conferences since September 1978 are 
summarized in Appendix C, Tables 92-93. 

As expected, a large percentage of teachers (Kindergarten, Grades 
1, 3, 4) and principals belong to th* B.C.T.F. and the G.V.T.A." At 
least half of ^fhe Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 3 teachers belong, 
to Jthe B.C. Primary Teachers 1 Association. In addition, the Kinder- 
gar ten teachers belong to the local Kindergarten Teachers 1 Association. 
It may be significant that all of the organizations listed on Table 92 
are local or provincial organizations. There appears to be little 
interest in membership in national (e.g. Canadian Asn. for Young Children) 
international organizations (e.g. Asn. for Childhood Educ. International). 

Of tHe Kindergarten teachers who* indicated the number of professional 
conferences attended since September 1978, 64% attended one or two 
while 27% attended between three and six conferences. A comparison 
of attendance at professional conferences among teacher^ (Kindergarten, 
Grades 1, 3, 4) and principals is presented in Appendix, C, Table 93. 

Yet another commonly accepted method of staying current in the 

IOC 
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developments in one's area &s the reading of professional journals. A 
summary of the journals read regularly by teachers and principals is 
presented in Appendix C, Table '94, . 

The journal read most frequently by Kindergarten teachers (36%) 
and Grade 1 teachers (51%) is Pririe Areas published by the B.C. Primary 
Teacher^' Association. No principal listed this journal as one read 
regularly* Other journals read by more than 25% of the Kindergarten 
teachers are B.C. Teacher (31%) and Instructor (31%) . The sam^ 
journals read by more .than 25% of the Grade 1 teachers are B .C. Teacher 
(43%) and Instructor (28%). The only journal read by more than 25% of 
the principals is B.C. Teacher (31%). 

, In ordet to assess the opinions of Kindergarten teachers. Grade 1 
teachers, and principals as to the overall quality of the Kindergarten 
teachers' preparation and background, these groups were asked to 
respond to the statement: 

r 

Most Kindergarten teachers in thi3 District 
have a good preparation/background for teaching 
Kindergarten. 

The results are summarized in Appendix C, Table 95. Overall, most 
Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and principals agree with 
the statement. There is an unusually high percentage of Neutral/ 
Don't Know responses. This may reflect some respondents' f eeling\hat 
they do hot have sufficient information about "most Kindergarten . 

teachers" to respond to the statement. 

4 " ' 
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( * Selection and Assignment of Kindergarten Teachers 

The usual District procedures for the selection and hiring of 
teachers are followed for Kindergarten teachers. In addition to 
information provided by the candidate on the application form and in 
the interview, principals and the primary supervisor may contribute 
any additional information that might be useful for the selection 
process. The District personnel involved in the selection process 
have experience at the Kindergarten level and report frequent contact 
with Kindergarten teachers and their classes. 

The qualities 3een as important in Kindergarten teachers by 
District personnel ebneerned with" selection of Kindergarten teachers 
include: 

1) Kindergarten/ Early Childhood Education training. 

2) Experience at this level (if possible). It was repeated 

t 

that now no" one* is hired without training in Kindergarten/ 
Early Childhood Education or appropriate background of . 
experience. 

3) Other qualities such as warmth, strong feeling- for children 
interpersonal relationship skills, originality, flexi- 
bility, high en.ergy level; and special skills (e.g. music, 
puppetry) . 

When asked if there was any difficulty staffing Kindergarten- 
Grade 1 transition classes, the reply was that this, was "no great 
problem." It i3 recognized that such a position requir.es a specie^* 
person with both Kindergarten and Grade 1 experience. ' A recent 
advertisement for a K-l teacher resulted in 50 applications be:.ng 
received of which 40 were not suitable. Table 89- in Appendix C shovd 
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37 Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers with experience at both gra^e 
levels. 

The structure of the current Kindergarten program in ,th'is School 
• * 
District makes half-time Kindergarten assignments poss.iblte. A half- 
time position is attractive* to many teachers for various reasons 
including "more trture primary teachers who want to taper off." 
There are relatively few re'duced- time options for teachers in the 
existing system. It was emphasized that such half time appointments 
must meet? the criteria for Kindergarten and that "Kindergarten is 
not a Junior 1." 

A summary of the qualifications of the Kindergarten teachers 
hired in the last three years is presented in Appendix C, Table 96. 
All- but one of the Kindergarten teachers hired in the past three 
years had some course work or experience in Kindergarten. 

The assignment procedure for Kindergarten teachers is the usual 
District procedure of accommodating transfers within the District 
first , followed by the hiring and placement of teachers new to the 
District. 

• % 

The Relationship of the Preschool and the Kindergarten 
Background 

One of the most significant educational trends of the 1970's was 
tb° increase in children enrolled in pre-Kindergar u \ programs (e.g. 
nursery school, play group, iday care, etc.). There is "overwhelming 
evidence ... that mothers enter the work force either as the sole 
provider for their families or because they found one salary' 

10.3 




28 \ 

insufficient to meet the rising ccst of living." Preschool, and | 

especially day care, is no longer just a luxury of the uppegr middle 

class to provide extra socialization experiences for their children 

but a necessary reality of life for thousands of parent? and children. 

Statistically, "as of March 1978, there were an estimated 486,000 

children [in Canada] aged 2 to 6 of working mothers. The data indi- 

cates that $JL,495 or 12.65Z of children aged 2 to 6 of working mothers 

29 

are enrolled in day care services." These statistics do not iaclude 
attendance in half day programs (e,g. nursexy Schools). 

This trend toward increased preschool enrolment can be seen in 
this study in that 85% of the parents of Kindergarten children who 
responded to the questionnaire- have had one or moffe children enrolled 
in some tyne of preschool program. As of March 1980, there are 86 
licensed centres (group day care, family day care, nursery schpols, 

out of school programs, special needs programs, and child minding) 

' * • ■ y 30 

serving the needs of 2309 young children in the Greater ViXLfcayia area. 

Therefore, given 'the local indications of increasing preschool enrolment 

31 

(nationally, a 40.28% increase from 1977 to 1978 ), it was judged to 
be important to ascertain the v/ews of teachers, principals, and parents 
on preschool education and its relationship to the public school system. 



28 

National Day Care Information Centre. Status of Day Care in Canada . 

Ottawa: Department of National Health and Welfare, 1978, p. *1 

<\ 

29 

Ibid , p. 6 . 

30 

Thanks to Jean Faith, Preschool Consultant, Ministry of Human 
Resources for providing these current statistics. 

Jl 

Status of Day Care in Canada , 1978, p. 8 
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Data op (1) the effects of preschool attendance, (2) public funded 
pre-Kindergartens, and (3) Kindergarten teachers 1 contacts with pre- 
school programs are presented in Appendix C, ^Tables 97 - 100. 
Results 

'Table 97 presents a summary of the responses of Kindergarteir 

teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents of children in 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 to the statement: 

Children who have attended preschool and/or day 
care are generally move ready for Kindergarten 
than children who have not had these experiences. 

A pattern of agreement is found among Kindergarten teachers (54%) , 
parents of Kindergarten children (80%), and parents of Grade 1 
children (65%). Grade 1 teachers (56%) disagree. Principals' res- 
ponses are almost equally divided between- agreement and disagreement. 
One possible explanation for the response by Grade 1 teachers is that 
any "extra 11 readiness which might be due to preschool attendance is 
no longer evident by the time the child reaches Grade 1. 

A Gallup Poll found that nearly half of the adults surveyed 



favored including child-care centres for preschool children as a part 

32 

of the public school system. A subsequent study of principals 1 
views on preschool' education showed that principals supported pre- 

33 

kindergarten education but not as part of the public school system. 

Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, principals, and parents 
of J irfdergarten and Grade 1 children were asked to respond to the 



32 Eighth Annual* Gallup Pol* of the Public's Attitudes Toward the 

Publxc Schools, Phi Delta Kappan (October 1976), p. 198. 

33 < 

Sandra Anselmo, "Principals' Views of Group Pre-Kindergarten 

Education," Phi Delta Kappan 60 <May 1979), p. 682. 
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statement: 



^lt£"f d ^^artm classes shculd be 
• attest " leir "MWr*" to " 

A summary of the data 1, presented ln Appendlx c> ^ ^ 

' A mejority o( principal's (MX) do' not favor publicly funded pre- 
Undergarten classes. On the other hand, a majority of of . 

Kindergarten Children (62» and Orade 1 children (5«) favor including 
prekindergarten classes in the public school system. There is an 
almost eaual division between agreement and disagreement among Kinder- 
garten teacher, (41* v. 4<K) and Grade 1 teachers (40% v. 42*,. Inus. 
.on this issue of including prekindergarten classes in the public 
school there is a wide ranging opinion - fro. significant disagreement 
by the principals through anally divided opinion by Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 teachers to significant agreement by the parents of Kinder- 
garten and Grade 1 children. 

One parent of a Kindergarten child wrote: 

U?l C ?fVf P r bHc P resch °°l system should be 

* S tHeL H 6 '^ Children ° f P«-"ndergarten 

age to help them learn to adjust to the necessarv • 
- regimentation of school and also to train them " 
t , . in the art of learning how to learn. ' 

Given the growing numbers of: children who aVe enrolled in some 
type of prekindergarten, whether it be Valf-day nursery school or 
ten hour day care; it w* judged inportint tQ ask 
and principals to respond to the statement: 

Kindergarten teachers should try to establish ' 
regular contacts with the prescLlsant&y 
care .entres near the school. 

The resuUs are presented in Appendix C, Table 99. There is more ' 
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agreeraent, although not string agreement, al out this statement by 
Kindergarten teachers and principals than disagreement. Nearly a 
•third of the Kindergarten teachers and a fifth of the principals don't 
know or have no opinion. It would be of interest to obtain the 
opinions of preschool taachers and day care. supervisors on this issue. 

As a follow-up to' the preceding question, Kindergarten teachers 
were asked to describe afty contacts they have with preschools and/or 
day care centres. Of the 32 Kindergarten teachers who responded, 44% 
stated they haa' ''persona! contact". The next most frequent response^ 
(25%) was "no contact". 16% of the Kindergarten teachers invited 

, • 4 

preSphool/day care classes to visit the Kindergarten. The remainder 

t # 
of the responses were single responses (e.g. Kindergarten teacher 

visits after school day care program, day care teacher visits Kinder- 

garten). (See Appendix C, Table. 100.) 

* r 

Summary of Chapter 
This chapter examined seven current concerns in Kindergarten 
education: (?) the practice of tearly admission to Kindergarten, (2) 
the length of ^tBe Kindergarten day, (3) the timetables used by Kinder- 
garten teachers', (4) clas^ size, (5) the training and qualifications 
of Kindergarten teacher^ (6) the selection and assignment of Kinder- 
garten teachers and (7) the relationship of the preschool and the 
Kindergarten. A review of the literature and research was provided 

at the beginning of each of the above seven sections, ^ summary of* 
m 

the findings for each of these topics follows: 
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The Practice of Early Admission to Kindergarten. 

m 

The majority of Kindergarten teachers, principals and parents 
of Kindergarten children are satisfied with the current 
policy of admission to Kindergarten in September if the child 

4 

will be five years old before December 31. A policy of early 

admission was more favored by parents than by teachers and 

principals. Other research has produced similar findings. 

The most frequent reason given by teachers and principals - 

1 

for not favoring early admission is -the problems associated 
with determining readiness for school. Teachers mentioned 
the need for a screening program for children ^nterAg 
Kindergarten. There was unanimous agreement among Kinder- 
garten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and principals that, 
classroom teachers should do more screening of Kindergarten 
children for identification of learning disabilities. 
Length otf the Kindergarten Day. , 
A high percentage of Kindergarten teachers (84%) aad princi- 
pals Q1Z) responded that 2H hours should be the maximum 
daily length of the Kindergarten session. Two and one-hfelf 
hours is the norm for Kindergarten sessions across Canada. 
The Timetable for Kindergarten/. 

A comparison of 35 Kindergarten timetables to the timetable 
suggested in the Resource Book for Kindergartens showed little 
difference. There is great similarity among Kindergarten > 
timetables in the District. 

) 

/ 
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Class Size. 1 

A review of the research showed mixed results as to the effect 

♦ 

of reducing cl is size. Due to the interactive effect of 
multiple variab3es, it is difficult to accurately assess the 
class size effect. In this study, a majority of Kindergarten 
teachers (92%) , principals (53%) and parents of Kindergarten 
- children (52%) agreed that the Kindergarten program would be 
improved if class size were reduced. Kindergarten teachers 
most frequently (44%) indicated 17 - 18 children as an 
"ideal (although realistic) number" per Kindergarten sessioq; 
principals (64%) indicated 19 - 20 children. Kindergarten, 
teachers wrote comments that class size should take into 
account special problems and be adjusted accordingly (e.g. 
a Kindergarten class of 15 children that included three 
children who could not spealc English might be considered 
equivalent to a class of 18 children V th no special needs). 
Training and Qualifications of Kindergarten Teachers. 
Based on recommerdations from ]Langu«.ge B.C. on Kindergarten 
teacher qualifications, teachers, principals, and parent* 
were asked abou. requiring teachers assigned to Kindergarten 
classes to have (1) appropriate Early Childhood Education 
training and (2) appropriate experience with young children. 
There is a high degree of agreement * among Kindergarten 
teachers (73%), Grade 1 teachers (88%) , principals (78%), 
and parents of Kindergarten children (85%) that Kindergarten 
teachers should have appropriate training. Only 4% of the 

ioa 
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Kindergarten teachers who responded had no training in 
Kindergarten. In addition, 97% of the responding Kinder- 
garten teachers reported completion of at least one course 
in reading/children's literature. Eighty-seven percent of 
Grade 1 teachers reported completion of at least one course 
on Kindergarten. Half of the Kindergarten teachers have 
completed a B.A./B.S./B.Ed. degree; thi3 is the 'surliest 
percentage among teachers (K, 1, 3, 4) and principals* A 
majority (552) of Kindergarten teachers have a Professional 
certificate. Kindergarten teachers have the lowest per- 
centage of Professional certificates and the highest per- 
centage of Standard certificates among teachers (K, l t 3, 4) 
in the District* A majority of Kindergarten teachers (85Z) , 
Grade 1 teachers (873!) and principals (752) and parents of 
Kindergarten children (84Z) agree that teachers assigned to 
Kindergarten should have appropriate experience* Nearly 
half (46Z) of the Kindergarten teachers have between six to 
ten years experience in Kindergarten. Of the teachers 
currently teaching Kindergarten, 28Z report experience at the 
prerKindergarten level and 62% at Grade 1. Only 1 principal 
reported teaching experience in Kindergarten and 74Z of the 
principals reported no formal course work in the Kindergart*^ 
area* Reviews in the literature and comments from teachers 
suggest that administrator* be given the opportunity and 
time to familiarize themselves with the current Kindergarten 
practices* 
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Kindergarten teachers (697*) and principals (602) agreed that 
there should be more in-service and professional development 
activities designed specifically for Kindergarten teachers^ 
The majority of Kindergarten teachers who responded reported 
actendance at four or more workshops dealing specifically 
with 'Kindergarten during the period September 1978 - January 
1980. Membership in professional organizatic^ns by teachers 
(K, 1, 3, A) and principals is almost exclusively~in local 
and provincial organizations. Nearly all Kindergarten 
teachers (912) have attended at least one professional con- 
ference since September 1978, 27% attended 3-6. Journals 
read by -more than 25% of the Kindergarten teachers are: 
Prime Areas (36%), B.C. Teacher (31%), and Instructor (31%). 
Overall, most Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and 
principals agree that most Kindergarten teachers in this 
District have a good preparation/background for teaching. 
Kindergarten. 

Selection and Assignment of Kindergarten Teachers. 
The usual District procedures for the selection and hiring 
of teachers are followed for Kindergarten teachers. Qualities 
judged to be important by District personnel involved in 
hiring are training in Kindergarten/Early Childhood Education 
and experience at this level (if possible). Staffing Kinder- 
garten-Grade 1 transition classes^was not seen as a problem 
because of the availability of teachers with experience in 
both Kindergarten and Grade 1. The structure of Kindergarten 
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*arten childrpn U k« 

„ h0 responded to this questloiinairet m 

implication for 

. - K lnaergarten and th? pubi?c schooi ^ 

K-ndergarten teachers (*>L7\ 

' f M « P3rentS ° f Wnd «8arten children 

(80Z) and Grade 1 children 

(65Z) a « reed that children who 

• > «-*U „. ^ ^ ^ . 

disagreement. 

As predicts by a review of rt,. 

ew ° f the re8 «arch, majority of- 
Principals (64*) do * ' 

., ' '* TOr PUbUc1 ' «— P«-«n aergarCM 

-asses while a oaloritv ~e 
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and disagreement on this issue. There is some agreement 
among Kindergarten teachers and principals on the desirability 
of Kindergarten teachers trying to establish regular contact 
with preschools and day care centres near the school • Of 
the Kindergarten teachers who reported contacts with pre- 
school and/or day care centres, 44% described these 48 
"personal contacts". One-fourth of the Kindergarten teachers 
reported "no contact". 
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CHAPTER VI 
TRANSITION FROM GRADE 3 TO GRADE 4 



Introduc.tio n 

This chapter examines CD the degree to which the transition from 
Gracie 3 at the end of primary to Grade 4 at the beginning of intermediate 
seems, to be a problem for children (2) possible reasons for any dif- 
ficulties children have making the Grade 3-4 transition, and (3) the 
possible use of programs/activities to promote a smoother 3 -4 transition. 
The chapter reports on information provided by Grade 3 teachers, Grade 4 
teachers, principals, and parents of Grade 4 children. ^ 

. Is the Transition f roa Grade 3 to Gr ade 4 a Problem? 
Background 

One of the primary tasks of this s»cudy was to try to determine if thej 
transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4 was difficult for children; and if so, 
for whom, and to what degree. In order to assess this, the parents of 
Grade 4 children were asked Did your child have difficulty making the 
transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4? Grade 3 teachers, Grade 4 teachers 
and principals were asked If you think some children have difficulty ad- 
justing to Grade 4/ approximately what percentage are: Girls? Boys? 
The response to these questions are detailed in Appendix C, Tables 101-102. 
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Results 

Of the parents of Grade 4 children who responded to this question, 

222 reported that their child had difficulty making the transition to 

Grade 4; 78% reported their child did not have difficulty. These per-* 
« 

centages are very similar to those of Grade, 1 parents (282 v. 72Z) on 
their child having difficulty making the transition from Kindergarten to 
Grade 1. 

Approximately one-third of Grade 3 (33Z) and,Grade 4 teachers (31%) 
and 78% of the principals indicated that, they thought some children had 
difficulty adjusting to Grade 4 and indicated percentages of boys and 
girls. In interpreting the data on the percentage of boys and, girls, 
it is important to realize that there is a very wide rang^ and that the 
data reported on Table 102 are grouped data. Some respondents indicated 
none or a very low, percentage had difficulty while other respondents 
indicated the percentage was over 50%. The most frequently given per- 
centages for girls having difficulty, were in the range 5 - 10% for 
teachers, while principals indicated under 5%. Teachers and principal* 
most frequently indicated the 5 - 10% range for boys. However, a more 
varied pattern emerges when one checks the second most frequent range of 
percentages. For girls, the second most frequently reported range was 
under 5%; for boys it was over 51% for Grade 2 teachers, 41 -% 50% for 
Grade 4 teachers* and under 5% for principals. 

In summary, most Grade 3 and 4 teachers and principals think 
relatively few children have difficulty making the transition between 
Grade 3 and Grade 4. Most parents (78%) reported that chjiir child did 
not have difficulty making this transition. 
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Reasons for Children', Difficulty in the r.»* 3 - A Transition 
Background 

Once it has been, determined that some children (although not many) . 
do have difficulty making the transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4, it is 
. important to identify possible reasons for these difficulties, In order 
to discover these possible reasons, the parents of -Grade 4 children who ' 
statedthat their child had difficulty were asked what they thought was- ' 
the reason for this difficulty and if the school 'could have helped. ' 

Grade and 4 teachers were asked to rate, their agreement /disagreement 
with each of t>he following rhree statements: 

1) If the child haa difficulty making the transition 
, from Grade 3 to Grade .4, this is due primarily 1 to 
the difference in the curriculum and instructional 

2> rL%° h xl d >?° di ff ia » lt y **<*g the transition from 
israde 3 to Grade 4, this is due primarily to the 
difference in teacher styles /attitudes. 

3> aJSut l d ^king ^.transition from 

Grade 3 to Grade 4, this is due pr\ncrily to the 
social adjustment. 

The data from the above items are presented in Appendix C. Tables 
103 - 105. 

* 

Results 

Of the parents whose children had difficulty making the transition 
from Grade 3 to Grade 4, half (50?) said this was because their child 
was poorly prepared academically. The second most frequent response 
(17*) was the child's non-Canadian background. As to whJt the .chool 
could have done to h.lp,46X stated that the school had h'elped/was 
helping. Twenty-seven percent indicated that the school could have 
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provided extra help for their child earlier (See Appendix C, Table 101) . 

Some parents commented on why their child did or did not have 
problems: 

L2rS all]f f ° Und n ° Pr ° blem With son 8° ln 8 ^om 

5« J2 X to 8rad f four; . he ^°y* s <*°°i " 8 thi 8 

time and there wasn't a great change" involved coming 
from grade three. »•»•"»* 
• *•• 

These ouestions [on transition difficulties] depend p Q 
- o?H ! ' ^ hUd has had U P c ° fovr! My 9 

2 h! h?? 1 WaS , ready to « uit sch °°i ^ grade three and - ' 
if he did not have a decent teacher in grade four I 
would have problems. 

• In response to the tnree questions on children's difficulty in 

making the Grade 3- Grade 4 transition being due to 1) curriculum/ 

/ , instructional materials, 2) teachers styles/attitudes or 3) social 

adjustment, the pattern Q : response by Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers 

\ and, principals is one of general disagreement to.either teacher style/ 

attitude or the difference of. curriculm and instructional materials as 

a primary cause of difficulty. Seventy percent of the Grade 3 teachers 

and 512 of the principals disagreed with social adjustment as the primary 

cause. Half of theGrade 4 teachers (50%) agreed. - Thus, there seems 

to be no strong consensus as to a primary cause for children's difficulty 

making the Crade 3 -Grade 4 transition. One Grade 3 teacher commented: 

I disagreed with all of these [reasons] because I 
feel that children may have difficulty adjusting to 
an intermediate classroom for a variety of reasons, 
and that it is almost impossible to pinpoint one 
factor... 

And two Grade 4 teachers ..wrote: 

In 

9 i. d ° QOt 8,< the transition from 3 to 4 as a problem. 
The teachers at both levels are aware of the aims and 
methods used by each other and work to make the transi- 
tion as smooth as possible . (Grade 4 teacher) . 
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Basically, I feel there is not much of a problem in 
my school for children making the transition from 
primary to intermediate. I do feel, however, that 
? it is important for the school administrators to 
bring the Grade 3 and 4 teachers together in both 
June and September to discuss the differences be- 
tween primary and intermediate programs to facilitate 
teacher awareness of this. (Grade 4 teacher) 



Programs/Activities for Children fjfr tHe Grade 3-4 Transition 
Background 

One possible approach to the Grade 3-4 transition "period is one 
of a variety of activites/programs to familiarize children with Grade 
4 teachers, curriculum, materials, expectations, etc. Grade 3 teachers, 
Grade 4 teachers, and principals were asked to Describe any orientation 
work carried out by you and/or the school with children in preparation 
\ for beginning Grade' 4. The data are^ummarized'in Appendix C, Table 106. 

Grade 3 and 4 teachers, principals, and parents of Grade 4 children 
were asked Do you favour a specific orientation program pz^^ip Grade 3 
children make the transition to the intermediate gpadd? Why or why 
not? (See Appendix C, Tables 1C7 - 108i 

» 

Results 

"No orientation work" was the response of 36% of Grad^ 3 teachers, 
85Z of Grade 4 teachers and 32% of principals when asked to describe what 

preparation was done for Grade 4. Of those who indicated that some work 

< 

is donei 33Z of Grade 3 teachers said they began "more Grade 4 type 
work" (e.g. more independent activities, research projects, written 
, assignments). Orientation work by Grade 4 teachers who responded to 
the question was negligible. 

IIS 
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In regards to a specific orientation program, a majority of Grade 3 
teachers (65%), Grade 4 teachers (32.5%), principals* (80%) , and parents 
of Grade 4 students (70%) did not favour such a program. The most 
frequently (42% - 53%) given reason %y i^ll groups was that it was un- 
necessary. 

Several Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers wrote .comments which express a 

range of viewpoints ox this topic. Some representative comments are: 

It would be very useful to get together with Grade 4 
teachers to work out ways in which we might introduce 
Grade 3 f s to the intermediate program. (Grade 3 teacher) ^ 

I would like to see the end of primary children being 
'babied. 1 I think that given the opportunity to be 
responsible, primary children will be responsible. 
(Grade 3 teacher) 

There is also a need for greater awareness by Grade 3 
teaches of the content of the Grade 4 curricula and 
vice versa. Administrators should be careful to 
discuss transition problems for students with teachers 
who are teaching Grade 4 for the first time, especially 
male teachers who are often unaware of the classroom 
atmosphere that primary children are used to (Grade 4 
teacher) 

I would like to suggest an organizing of a 'bridge* 
between the 3rd and 4th years for those who are so- 
cially and physically mature but lack academic 
skills, particularly in language arts. This should 
be small in number and correspond to a Junior I 
which bridges Grade 1 and Kindergarten. (Grade 4 
teacher) 



Summary of Chapter 



Thie chapter examined three areas related to the transition from 
Grade 3 (primary) to Grade 4 (intermediate). A summary of the results 
for each area follows: 
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Is the trans i tic-, from Grade 3 to Grade 4 a Problem? 
A majority of parents of Grade 4 children (78%) reported :hat 
their child did not have, any difficulty making the transition 
to Grade 4; 22X responded that their child had difficulty. 
The percentage of boys and girls having difficulty as re- 
ported by Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers and principals ranged 
from under 5X to over SOX. The most frequently reported range 
was 5 to 10*. More boys than girls seem to have difficulty 

s I 

making the transition from primary to intermediate. 

"Reasons for Children's Difficulty in the Grade 3-4 Transition 
Half of the parents of Grade 4 children who had difficulty with 
theXrade 3-4 transition stated that this was due to the ♦ 
child's po<y^ acadektc preparation. Forty-six percent reported 
that the school had helped or was helping; 27* indicated that 
the school, could hav,e provided help earlier. 

T^ere was general agreement among Grade 3 and 4 teachers and 

« 

principals that the primary reason for any difficulty was not 
curriculum/instructional materials or teacher style/attitude or 
social adjustment. Several teachers wrote comments indicating 
a combination of a wide variety of factors was the reason for 
any difficulty. 

Programs/Activities for Children and/or Parents for the Grade 3-4 
transition 

A majority of Grade 4 teachers (85Z) and approximately one-third 
of Grade 3 teachers (36Z) and principals reported doing no orientation 

» 
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work. Of those who reported such work, the most frequent 
I 

response was that they began "more Grade 4 type work." 



The majority of Grade 3 teachers (65%), Grade 4 teachers' 
(82.5%), principals (802) and parents of Grade 4 children 
(70%) did not favour a specific orientation program to help 
children make the Grade '3 - 4 transition because they felt i 
was unnecessary. It was indicated that individual teachers 
should and could deal with any difficulties of individual 
children. 
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. CHAPTEtC VII 
COMPARISON OF THE GRADE 3 & 4 PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

This chapter examines the following areas op^he Grade 3 and 
Grade 4 programs: (1) goals and objectives, (2) curriclum, (3) 
instructional practices, (4) teacher background, experience, and 
development, (5) parent involvement, (6) class size and organization, 
and (7) support services* 

It is important that Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers be knowledgeable 
about the similarities and differences of the various aspects of 
both programs* Grade 3 teachers need to be aware of what the 
children will be experiencing in Grade 4 and Grade 4 teachers need to 
be aware of what the children have experienced in Grade 3 in order to 
build on these experience*. Ideally, there should be communication 
between these two levels in order to promote the best possible educa- 
tional experiences for children in Grades 3 and 4. 

Goals and Objectives 

Background 

In order to assess the degree of commonality of philosophy of 
education betveen Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers, these teachers, the 
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principals and parents of Grade 4 children were' asked to respond 
to the statement: ; 

Most primary and intermediate teachers in 
this District have similar philosophies of 
education* \ 

The da ta are ^presented in Appendix C, Table 109 and the results are 
summarized below. 

These groups were also asked to respond to the following three 
clatements: 

1) Children learn differently in prinary than in 
interr&diate . 

s 2) A child r s self-concept is the most important 

factor in his/her development. 

3) The objectiv $ of primary education are different. 
v The data from these items are reported in Appendix C, Tables 110-111 and 
27, 

Results 

A majority of Grade 4 teachers (52%) and principals (52%) agree 

» 

that most primary and intermediate teachers in this District have 
similar philosophies of education. Grade 3 teachers are less sure 
of tuis: 33% agree (no one strongly agrees;, 36% don't know or 
are neutral, and 31% disagree. As might be expected, a considerable 
percentage (45%) of Grade 4 parents responded Don't know/Neutral. 
Thirty-five cent of the parents felt the teachers did not have 
similar philosophies. 

Oije Grade 3 teacher commented that it was necessary 4o "ensure 

that teachers... within each school are working with simillr philosophies 

/ 
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and goals." 

One factor relevant to the philsophies and goals of teachers 
is their opinion on whether or not children .\n primary learn 
diffetently than in .intermediate. Again, Grade 4 teachers and 
principals had a similar response: 60Z of the Grade 4 teachers 
and 61% of the principals did not agree what children learn 
differently at these levels. The Grade 3 teachers were divided: 
45% agreeing, 41. 5Z not agreeing. The response pattern to Grade 
4 partfnts^was similar to that of the Grade 4 teachers (58% agreed, 
22% disagreed). Thus, there seems to be ^difference o£ opinion 
among Grade 3 and 4 teachers, principals and Grade 4 parents as to 
whether children learn differently in primary than in intermediate 
gradeS\ 

Another factor related to the topic of philosophies and goals 

4 

is the tfiachers' perceptions of the role of self-concept in the child's * 

*■ 

development. There is majority agreement among Grade 3 teacher* (82%), 
Grade 4 teacher 4 (74%), principals (83%) that a child's self-concept 
is the most important factor in his/her development. In" summary, 
elementary school teachers (K, 1, 3, 4) and principals share a common 
viewpoint on, the, importance of the child f s self-con<*ept although the 
percentage of agreement is highest among Kindergarten teachers (93%) 
and lowest among Grade 4 teachers (74%) . (See Appendix C, Table ll) 

When .uMced to respond to the .statement The objectives of primary 
and intermediate education are different ? th* majority of irade 3 teachers 

< 
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(53%), Grade 4 teachers (69%), and principals (79.5%) did not agree" 
that these objectives .were different. A majority of Grade 4 parents 
(61%) thought these objectives were different. (See Appendix C, TaMe 
111.) ' < 

Curriculum 

Background 

This section examines the responses of Grade 3 teachers, Grade 4 
teachers, principals and parents of Grade 4 children to statemerits on 
the general effectiveness of the primary program, the. effectiveness 
as related to basic skills, th,e effect, of^Grade 4 curriculum on 
Grade, 3, and the suitability of an integrated curriculum. 

* * 

Results 

f 

V The response to the statement: 

The curvenv primary program is effective as 
a preparation for Grade 4. 

was majority agreement Grade 3 teachers (89%), Grade 4 teachers 

(83%), principals (95%) and Grade 4 parents (69%). It is interesting 

* 

that no prin'c.pcl disagreed with this statement." (See Appendix C, 
Table 112.) ' 

There was even scronger agreement to the statement: 
# 

In general, the primary program^ does a good 
job of teaching m03t children ih* basic skills. 

Ninety-eight percent of the Grade 3 teachers, 88% of the Grade 4 

teachers, and 97% of the principals agreed with this statement. Not 
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one principal or Grade 3 teacher disagreed with ths statement. 

(See Appendix C, Table 113.) 

The basic skills are areas of concern for parents of Grade 4 

chil'^en. The range bf viewpoints is reflected in the following 

comments by two Grade 4 parents: 

In language arts, expressing your feelings i^ 
important of course. My daughter writes very 
intriguing stories, but honestly, the grammar 
spelling, and punctuation would make your haif 
stand on end. 

, I believe there should be a more holistic approach 
to education. The three R's become less important 
if the child has not learned to live with himself 
and with. others. 

A majority of Grade 3 teachers (72%), Grade 4 teachers (63%) , and 
principals (74%) disagreed with the statement that the Grade 3 
program is becoming a watered-down version of Grade 4. (See Appendix C, 
Table 114) This pattern of response was similar to that on the issue 
of Kindergarten being a watered-down version of Grade 1. 

There is a division of opinion among Grade 3 and 4 teachers and 
principals about the statement 

The most effective type of curriculum for the 
intermediate grades is an integrated curriculum. 

A majority of Grade 4 teachers (59%) and a near-majority (46%) of Grade 3 

teachers agree. Thirty-seven percent of the principals disagree. 

(See Appendix C, Table 115) . There was a higher percentage of agreement 

about an integrated curriculum being the most effective curriculum for 

primary:* 54% of the principals agreed, 74% of the Grade J3 teachers^and 

48% of the Grade 4 teachers. (See Appendix C, Table 28)1. 

/ 
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4 Instructi onal Practices 

Background 

11.1. ..ction o-l». the topic, of instructional Mt.ri.1./ 
.ctiviti... .valuation «ctai,u.., and grouping. In order t0 .„... 
th. freouancy of U30 of, instructional materiais/actlvitias, a list of 
typical -tairal. «.. provlded fflJ the teacher ^ ^ 

"hath.r thasa vara usad daily, waakly, .ontWy, occasionally or ncvar. 
Th. procadur. v.. used Co Msel , ehe frequency of ^ ^ 
•tachniqua, of .valuation. Grade 3 and 4 taachar, .ere .!,o ashed .hout 
shoring information with ona anothar and chair use of grouping for 
instruction. 
Results 

Grade 3 and 4 teachers reported using the following instruct onal 
materials/activities most frequently: reading aloud to the class and 
tnen teacher-n.de worksheets with the whole class. (See Appendix C, 
Table 37). Grade 3 teachers used workbooks with individuals and th* 
whole class least frequently; among Grade 4 teachers, experience charts 
and commercial worksheets with individuals" were used least frequently.' 
As the most frequently used activities/materials are the same for 
Grad. 3 and Grade 4 there would be little change for the children 
in this respect in moving from Grade 3 to Grade 4. 

The traditional evaluation technqie used with young children is 
observation. This was the most frequently used technique by Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers. When Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers; were asked to 
"spend to the statement Observation is the most suitable evaulation ' 
fckn-aue, 831 of the Grade 4 teachers disagreed while Grade -3 teacher. 
w.r. .put (41* agree/48* disagree), (see Appendix C, Table 116)/ 

Th. t..ch.r. were g ivw . list 0 f evaluation techniques 'and " aak.d • 
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to indicate whether they used these techniques daily, weekly, monthly, 
occasionally, or never. The most frequently used evaluation technique, 
in both Grade 3 and Grade 4 were observation without recording then 
observation with recording (this was also the same order for Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teacher,). The least frequently use d techniques were case 
studies and standardized tests. (See Appendix C, Table 42). 

It is interesting that observation is the moat frequently used 
evaluation technique by Grade 3 and Grade A teachers of whom 48* and 
83* respectively do not consider it to be the most suitable evaluation 
technique for intermediate grades. , 

For most teachers in Grades 3 and 4, part of the transition between 
primary and intermediate is sharing information about the children going * 
into Grade 4. When asked if the Grade 3 teacher shared information about 
these children, 100* of the Grade 4 teachers responded affirmatively. 
The most frequently shared information is anecdotal information and 
test results. Thus, it seems that there is good communication between 
Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers about the children who are making the 
transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4. 

Reporting to patents is described later in this chapter. 
In response to the question Do you group for instruction?, 96* of 
•the Grade 3 teachers and 91* of the Grade 4 teachers responded affirmatively. 
(See Appendix C, Table 38). Of the Grade 3 and 4 teachers who report 
using grouping. /4* and 71* respectively use "ability" as the basis. 
The areas most frequently used for grouping in both Grade 3 and Grade 4 
are reading and mathematics. (See Appendix C, Table 39^. 
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Teacher Background, Experience and Development 



Background 

The first part of this section examines teacher, principal, and 
parent perceptions of teacher role and teaching style. The next part 
examines the educational background and experience of teachers. . The 
last examines teachers* attendance at workshops and conferences, 
membership j>n professional organizations and journals read. 
Results • ; 

The response to the statement 



was majority agreement by Grade 3 teachers (56%) and Grade 4 parents 
(75%) and disagreement by Grade 4 teachers (52%) and principals (69%). 
This response pattern is the same as that of teachers, principals 
*nd parents to the different roles of Kindergarten and primary teachers: 
parents and Kindergarten teachers seeing the roles as different and 
principals and Grade 1 teachers seeing them as the same (Appendix C, , 
Table 117). 

A majority of Grade 3 teachers (86%) , Grade 4 teachers (96*) , 
principals (85%), and Grade 4 parents (78%) agreed that The teaching 
styles of primary teachers are different from those of intermediate 
teachers. (See Appendix C-, Table 118). As reported in Chapter VI, 
neither teachers, principals nor parents saw this as a primary cause 
of difficulty for children making the Grade 3-4 transition. 
• Sdme comments on teaching styles included: / 



The role of the teacher is different in primary 
than in "intermediate 



Intermediate teachers would do well to /employ 
some Primary methods, but the curriculum load 
is too heavy. (Grade 4 teacher) 



I believe it is important that teachers of 
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Intermediate grades b e trained at that level 
The teaching methods are not the.saur for 

mi hlgh sch001 - !P "«» 



An .xminatlon of th. training „, Crada 4 taachera aho. that 75* ' 
h.»a a bach.lor'. dagra. ana 7Z hav. a w. dagraa. (Saa Appandl* C, 
Mte 85). Grada 3 eaachar. and principal, hava a hlghar parcantag. of 
master's degrees. 

When asked to give the number of courses in primary and intermediate 
reading/children's literature, 16* of Grade 3 teachers and 611 of the 
. Grade 4 teachers responded, that they had no primary' level reading 

courses; 36* of the primary teachers and 8% of the Intermediate teachers 
' had n ° Mt «««i«t. level reading courses. Thus, It seems that, based 
( ° n repCrted ""rsework, Grade 3 teachers are m ore familiar with Intermediate 

V, reading instruction than Grade 4 teachers are with primary reading 

instruction. (See Appendix C, Table 84). 

Most teachers (* l, 3 , 4) 'have completed at least part of their 
teacher training at one of the three universities in B.C. (Appendix C, 
Table 86). Seventy percent of Grade 3 and 85% of Grade 4 teachers 
-hold Professional certificates with Grade 4 teachers having the highest 
percentage of Professional certificates among Kindergarten,, Grade. 1, 
3 and 4 teachers, 

t A 3Unnar7 ° £ the number of ye*™ of experience of Grade 3 and Grade 4 

teachers is given in Appendix C, Table 119. In the context of the . 
transition from Grade 3 to Grade 4, it is worth noting that 62Z of 
the Grade 3 teachers report some teaching experience at (the inter- 
> 0edlate level whlle . ** •* ^e Grade 4 teachers have taught Grades 2 

or 3. This "overlapping" experience should help the Grade 3 and 4 teacher, 
be more knowledgeable as to the content, methods, and materials common 
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to the other grade. 

°"' M - 0nly » th °< « W*. and he!p c..chet. 

•t.y updW, m . ttmdmc . , f Mrt4l)opj punned m ^ ^ ^ . 

'orty-six p. rceot 0( 0rad , 3 te>ch#r> agrMd ^ ^ ^ thit 
Www sfcouZi is in-urrto* and tmtt.*~„i 

Half of ch. Gr.d. ♦ teacher. igreed ch „ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
- ^Mrt ^^, t ^.^ ^ mK> . /ot ^ 4 

37* dis.,reed. (see Appendix C. I. bl . , 0) . ^ mtm u 
•i-iler to that „, ■Cl.d.rg.rt.n „d Cr.de X teachers sad leed. to the ' 
conclusion thet M .t te.chers. .t .U levels, do not tee! the current 
in-service end professional development ectivities ere sufficient to ' 
«« their specific gr.de-level needs. One Gr.de 3 teecher co_ented: 

Priisery teachers sre dedioted, and comoecent 
They do not need more lo-service^-v^ ": k 

Approximately ten percent of the written counts of ur.de 3 and ♦ teacher, 
(ospeci.!!, Cr.de A, st.ted.the need for P rep.raclo„ time, nore rele.se 
""*• " C ' U 1 nu*er of teechers feel ftustr.ted 

because of the lac* of tine to ecconplish everything they feel should 

be done. 

Another co-onl, accepted method to help upgr.de end help teecher. 
«.y updated is membership m professions! orations .nd .ccend»ce 
« profe.slon.1 conferences. Membership in profession.! oration. 
»d attendance of professions! conferences since Septe^r 1978 .re 
sumnari.ed in Appendix C, Tables 92 - 93. j 

A. «pecc.d, . Urg. p.rce„t.ge of Cr.de 3 «d Or.d. 4 t«.cher. 
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-~«-m «,« . u ehe-o^enon. llsMd ot labie M 

natlonaX or internatlonaX organlMCW 

« jit t 3 md 4 "* chers * ^ * — - — 

" " iCher * rePOr " d - « - -"-CM whXX. «. • 

; ; ; Grade 3 - 4sz - * — 4 «~ iw- 3 „ d , 

(See Appendix C, Table 93) . 

• pother coran?nly accepted method Qf staying ^ 

in one. area , the ^ , f ^ 
JournaXs read ,,3, frequfintly fey ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^-IS-her a,d I^n^. (See Appendix ^ ^ ^ 

Parent Inv olvement- 

Background 

* ««ed i„ Chapter XV. there „ a8 . very „ lgh ^ ^ 

agreement eaong teochera, prlncloel, *„.. 

P Incl, " 1> - *><< Points thee the KXndergerten 
-che, „ u a unlqu . p „ ltlon M begin a continuing weae tMch>r 

10MhlP ' - -U^ « ^ cra , 3 . 4 

level. 

in order Co a,..,. t hl, pa rtMr . hlp , tMcher8 _ ^ 
— Prrf.rred ty pe. „ „ „ lth p . renta> ^ ^ pr<(tr J 

«m. of parent „ al . tanc . ln tha clMaro ^ parent inMU ^ 

P °" lble ° b "" ClM " 1 — • ^ educetXo.. 
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results 

In order to assess the relative degree of parent involvement! 
teachers, principals, and parents were asked to respond to the 
statement There should be more parent involvement in the Grade 4 
program* 

fhare was majority agreement by principals (65Z) and Grade 4 

parents (60Z) while Grade 4 teachers were divided (44Z for, 45Z against). 

Some representative comments which reflected a range of viewpoints were: 

I am more interested in enhanced involvement 
of parents. .. (Grade 4 parent) 

There should be less parent involvement in the 
classroom, they are not professionals and 
could pass on bad reading habits to the children * 
(Grade 4 parent). 

In response to the statement Most parents are not interested in 

being actively involved in' the Grade 4 program, the majority of 

\ 

principals (51Z) agreed while Grade 4 teachers and parents were 
divided 43Z/35Z and 44Z/22Z respectively. (See Appendix C, Table 121). 
The same pattern of response was seen in regards to the Kindergarten 
and primary programs with the exception that most Kindergarten and Grade 
1 teachers thought parents were interested. 

Grade 3 and 4 teachers and Grade 4 parents were asked to report 
the frequency (dally, weekly, monthly, occasionally, or never) of nine 
types of contact with parents: telephone calVs, informal notes, news- 
letters, informal conferences, scheduled conferences, group parent 
meetings, report cards, home visits, and parental visits to the class- 
room for observation. In addition, the parents were aiked to indicate 

/ 

their preferred frequency for each type of parent contact. The responses 
to these items are presented in Appendix C, Tables 122-125. 
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The pattern of contact with parents by Grade 3 and 4 teachers is 
the same. The "typical" teachers contacts with parents consist of monthly 
newsletter and an occasional telephone call, informal note, informal or 
scheduled conference, group parent meeting, and report card.' She/he 
never doe* home visits (See Appendix C, Tables 122-123). , 

The "typical" Grade 4 parent reported she/he receives a monthly 
newsletter, an occasional informal or scheduled conference, aud report 
card. She/he never receives a telephone call, informal note, home 
visit or attends a group parent meeting. (See Appendix C, Table 124). 

The "typical" parent reported preferring a monthly newsletter, an 
occasional telephone call, informal note, informal or formal conference, 
group parent meeting, report card and never receiving a home visit. 
(See Appendix C, Table 123). 

In summary, it appears that in general the most frequent type of 
reporting to parents by Grade 3 and 4 teachers is a montly newsletter 
and the least frequent is the home visit. This conforms to the prefer- - 
ence of Grade 4 parents. This is the same pattern of contact reported 
and preferred by Kindergarten and Gride 1 teachers and parents. 

A comparison of the mean values of frequency of parent assistance 
as reported by Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers shows a very similar 
pattern of use of parent assistance (See Appendix C, Tables 126-127). 
Of the Grade 4 parents who responded to the question asking for the * 
frequency of their assistance in the classroom, a very high percentage 
reported that they^iever assisted in th* classroom for an^ of the nine 
types of parent assistance listed (See Appendix C, TablJ 128). 
> When asked to Describe the parent involvement in your program 
during the past S days, most Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers Responded 
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This same pattern of response was seen in the least liked aspects: 
class size and' then "nothing else" or the lack of a specific activity 
(e.g. French). * 

Several Grade 4 parents wrote comments about their child's 
teacher, these included: 



As a former teacher with 15 years of experience 
mostly at the Grade 4 level, in several countries 
including. . .Canada, I would like to say that I 
think the teachers here do a fantastic job in 
eveiy way. # 



. Class Size and. Organization 



Background 

A review of the research or class size was presented in Chapter V. 
In addition to class size, this section examines the adequacy of physical 
space and equipment /materials. 

As was reported in the previous section, Grade 4 parents least liked 
the class size of their child's Grade 4. This finding was supported 
in the response of parents, teachers, and principals to the statement 
that The intermediate program would be improved if class size were 
reduced. Seventy-nine, percent of the Grade 4 teachers, 83% of the 
principals and 62% of the Grade 4 parents agreed with this statement 
(See Appendix G, Table 80). The topic of class size was freqeufttly 
commented on by teachers and parents; 



t think classes are too big! Not enough 
individual attention! (Gradtf 4 parent) 



I want to emphasize that the pupil/teacher 
ratio is too high and teachers need more] 
help. (Grade 4 parent) , / 
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Schools with special needs should be given 
> extra staff— the point system ignores the 
clientele. (Grade 3 Teacher) 

When asked, to suggest an ideal (although realistic) n ,aber of children 
par intevmediate class, * 83* of the principals and 36Z of the Grade 4 
•teachers wrote 25 - 26 children. The second Wt frequent response by 
both groups was 19 - 20 children. (See Appendix C, Table 81). 

, In order to assess adequacy of space and equipment, Grade 3 anc' 
teachers were aslced to respond to two statements: 

i 4 

1) there is adequate physical space in my classroom. 

2) There is an adequate amount of equipment and materials ' ' 

in my classroom. 

* 

f The teachers were later asked 

k ' v 1 • ■ \ ■ 

If you could add equipment or materials or improve 
the physical spa.e in your classroom, what would 
be the top priority item? 

m 

The data for these items are presented in Appendix C, Tables 66-68. 

• A majority of Gr'ade 3 and Grade 4 teachers agreed there is adequate 
space; equipment and materials in their classrooms. The priority item" 
to improve their classroom was shelves /storage for Grade 3 teachers and ' 
- A-V/electrical equipment (especially mini-computers) for Grade 4 teachers. 

Support Services 

Background 

This section examines the support services available to teachers 
and their frequency of using these s-vices. First, tefchers were 
asked to agree/disagree with the statement that they were receiving 
^ adequate support and if the children and their families were. Then 
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they were asked to indicate how frequently (very frequently, often, 
sometimes, seldom, never) they used the following professional/para- 
professional assistance: school nurse, speech therapist, audiologi-st, 
learning assistance class teacher, teacher aide, psychologist /counsellor, 
corrmoiity resource person, other teachers, subject matter specialists^ 
parents, and older pupils in that school.- 
Results 

A majority of Grade 3 teachers (75%) and Grade 4 teachers (76%) 
agreed that they received adequate support fr^ra District staff (e.g. 
supervisors, resource centre staff, etc). (See Appendix C, Tabl r 69) 

Forty-four percent of the Grade 3 teachers and 41X of the Grade 
4 teachers agreed that there were sufficient support services for 
children and families in this District; 43% of the Grade 3 and 44% of 
the Grade 4 teachers disagreed. (See Appendix C, Table 70). 

Based on the mean values for frequency of use of professional and/or 
para-professional assistance, Grade 3 and Grade 4 teachers most frequently 
use (1) learning assistance class teacher, (2) teacher aide, and (3) 
school nurse. This is the same listing given by Grade 1 teachers. 
(See Appendix C, Table 71). 

When asked Do you receive sufficient help from learning assistance 
people? 85% of the Grade 3 teachers and* 83% of the Grade 4 teachers 
responded affirmatively (as did Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers). 
Of the Grade 3 and 4 teachers who responded negatively, the most frequ- 
ently given suggestion to improve this sxtuation was to/ provide more 

time for their specific grade level. (See Appendix C, 'Table 72) 

/ 
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with recording although Grade 4 teachers disagree with and Grade' 3 
teachers are divided on the statement that Observation is the most 
suitable evaluation technique. All Grade 4 teachers reported that 
the Grade 3 teacher shares information about children coming into 
the intermediate level; most frequently shared information ia 
anecdotal information and test results. Ninety-six percent of 
Grade 3 teachers and 91 X of Grade 4 teachers report grouping for 
instruction usually on the basis of ability and in the areas of 
ma emetics and reading. 

Teacher* Background, Experience and Development 

A majority of Grade 3 teachers and Grade 4 parents agree that the 
role o* f'xz teacher is different in primary than in intermediate; 
*rade 4 teachers and principals disagreed. All four groups agreed 
that the teaching styles of primary and intermediate teachers are 
different. Seventy-five percent of Grade 4 teachers have a B.A./B.S./ 
B. Ed. and IX have a M. A. /M. S. /M.Ed. Seventy percent of Grade 3 
£nd 85% of Grade 4 teachers hold a Professional certificate. 
Sixty-two percent of the Grade 3 teachers report some teaching 
experience at the intermediate level while 43Z of the Grade 4 
teachers have taught Grades 2 or 3. 

Based on reported coursework, Grade 3 teacherj are more familiar 
with intermediate reading instruction than Grade 4 teachers are 
with primary reading instruction. Half of the Grade 4 teachers 
felt there should be more in-service designed specifically for 
Grade 4 teachers. This is similar to the response! of teachers at 
ocher grades which may mean that most teachers do not feel that the 
current in-service and professional development activities are 
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sufficient to meet their specific needs. Many teachers wrote 
comments on the need for preparation time. The same pattern of 
member ship 1 /professional organizations is true for Grade 3 and 4 
teachers as for Kindergarten* Grade 1, and principals: all local 
or provincial organizations and no national or international ones. 
The nost frequently read professional Journals are B. C. Teacher 
and Instructor . 
Parent Involvement 

The majority of principals and Grade 4 parents agree that there 
should be more parent involvement in the Grade 4 program; Grade 4 
teachers are divided (44% v,45%). Principals did not think 
most parents were interested in being actively involved in the 
Grade 4 program"; opinion of Grade 4 teachers and parents was divided. 
The most frequent type of reporting to parents is a monthly news- 
letter and the least frequent is %a home visit; this conforms to 
Grade 4 parents' preferences. A high percentage of parents reported 
never assisting in the classroom and most Grade 3 and 4 teachers 
reported no parent involvement in their classroom in the past five 
aays. There appears to be less parent involvement in Grade 3 and 4 
than in Kindergarten and Grade. 1. The major obstacle to increased 
parent involvement is seen as working parents by Grade 3 and 4 
teachers and Grade 4 parents. Eighty-two percent of the Grade 4 
parents thought courses on parenting/parent education should be 
made available in this District and eighty-one percent of these , 
parents said they would attend if the classes werejheld in a near- 
by location at a convenient time. What Grade 4 patents like best 
about their child* s school are (1) teacuers and (2) special programs/ 
activities; they least like the, class size. 
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6- Class Size and Organization 

p.... „ould be Ioproved t( clas> t Mre ^ 

A majority of. Grade 3 And 4 teachers think they have adequate 
space, equipment, and materials Tf -i. 
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shelves and storage; Grade 4 teachers V./elect- 
rical eouipment (especially mini-comnuters) . 
Support Services 

The majority of Grade 3 and 4 r.. .. 

4 teachers agree that they have adequate 
support from District staff .-a , 

staff and learning assistance peopr.e.' Grade 

- « -char, are hoth divided on the eaistence of sufficient 

P^ssionaiWorofessionai assistance used most frequency b , 

7 3 ' " » — — class teacher. 

(2) teacher aide. and (3). school nurse. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

summary, implications and recommendations 

This study was initiated by the Commission on Education for the 
Board" of School Trustees of Greater Victoria School District to examine 
the Kindergarten and Primary programs with special emphasis on children's 
orientation to school and various aspects related to their transition J 
to Grade 1 and the later transition, from Grade 3 to Grade 4. Some of 
these related aspects included -oals/objectives, instructional practices, 
role of parents, background and selection of Kindergarten teachers, 
organization and administration (e.g. class size, timetables, early 
admission, support services, etc.). 

The primary strategy for gathering information was the use of 
questionnaires to all teachers in Kindergarten, Grade 1, Grade 3, and 
Grade 4, all principals, and a stratified random sample of parents whose 

children are enrolled in Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 4. 

f 

The following summary of the results is organized into seven 
sections which ' correspond to the major areas of investigation in this 
study as described in Chapter I. A chapter reference, following each 
finding, directs the reader to a- specific chapter for- more detailed 

information. Recommendations follow the summary of findings. 

o 

The Initial Adjustment and Orientation of Kindergarten Children . 

A. Nearly all Kindergarten teachers, principals, ahd parents 
of Kindergarten childrer agree that the transition into 
Kindergarten is very important in setting the rione and determ- 
ining how a child will feelabout school. (Chapter II) 
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B. A high percentage of Kindergarten teachers and principals 
think some children have difficulty adjusting to Kinder- 
garten, These children are most frequently boys. Few 
parents indicated that their' child had difficulty adjusting 
to Kindergarten. (Chapter II) 



Some parents volunteered the information that their child 
did not have problems because of previous enrolment in a 
preschool program. (Chapter II) 



Nearly all Kindergarten teachers do s some type of orientation 
work with parents and/or children in preparation for beginning 
Kindergarten. The moat frequent type of orientation is a 
visit by the children to the Kindergarten during the Spring 
prior to their registration. (Chapter II) 

There is strong support among Kindergarten teachers, principals 
and parents of Kindergarten children for £ program for parents 
which would explain the Kindergarten program and answer their 
questions prior to or at the beginning of Kindergarten, 
(Chapter II) Parents at all levels commented that they would 
like more information on what was expected of their child 
during the yt*r and what the child would be doing. (Chapters II, 
III, IV, and VII) 



F. The majority of Kindergarten teachers, principals and parents 
of Kindergarten children is satisfied with the current policy 
of admission to Kindergarten in September if the child will 
be five years old before December 31. A policy, of early 
admission is more favoured by parents than by teachers and 
principals. The jnost frequent reason given by teachers and 
principals for not favouring early admission is the problems 
associated with determining readiness for school. (Chapter V) 

G. The Kindergarten teachers and principals support the concept 
of a shortened Kindergarten day during the first few weeks of 
school. On the other hand, parents of Kindergarten children 
are almost equally divided between agreement and disagree- 
ment. Some parents think that a shortened day was unnecessary 
for children who have had previous experience in preschool 
programs (e.g. day care). (Chapter II) 

/ 

H. Greater Victoria reflects the national trend of increasing 
enrolments in preschool programs. Of the parents of Kindergarten 
children who responded to this questionnaire, 83% have had one 

or more children enrolled in some type of preschool program. 
(Chapter V) 
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(Chapter HI) children from one level to another. 
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S^ P ! r r^ a8 ! °! b ° yS and girl8 havin « di«iculty as re- 
rroTsi I I?* Grade 4 teaChers aQd Principals ranged 

waTs to Jor^-K ^ ?° 8t fre « uan tly reported range 
was 5 to 10Z. More boys than girls seem to have difficulty 
making the transition fro. primary to intermediate. (Chapter VI) 

C " Srt rl 5 ar f tS ,° f ^ 4 ChUdren who « ad difficulty 

chUd £ Jo 3 V ? trat l sitioQ "ated that this was due to the 
child s poor academic prepartion. Forty-six percent report that 

ttu^°tL had H he l Ped ?! helpln8; 272 indicated tha < tn.y 
thought the school could have provided help earlier. (Chapter VI) 

D " Gra a p°w y °f Grad6 J 4 teaCherS and ^Proximately one-thid of 
Ef \chaptTviT PriDCiPalS Mport "° 

E " ! aJ ° rity ° fGrade 3 teachers, Grade 4 teachers, principals 

and parents of Grade 4 children -do not favour a specific 
orientation program to help children make the Grade 3 - 4 
transition because they feel it is unnecessary. It was 
inv f'f ^^"l teachers should and could deal with 

any difficulties of individual children. (Chapter VI) 

F " infoS?? 4 teacher f re P° rt that the Grade 3 teacher shares 
information about the children making the transition to the 
intermediate level; most frequently shared information is 
anecdote* information and test results. (Chapter VII) 

G. A majority of Grade 3 teachers" report some teaching 

lrTdl Tt e *t th \ inta rmediate level and almost half of the 
Grade 4 teachers have taught Grades 2 or 3. (Chapter VII) 

I. Based on reported coursewbrk, Grade 3 teachers are more 

familiar with intermediate reading instruction than Grade 4 
teachers are with primary reading instruction. (Chapter VII) 

The Coals, Objectives, and Instructional P r actices in KW»r ff a ^. n 
and Primary. 



A. 



There is over-all agreement among Kindergarten and Grade 1 
teachers, principals, and Kindergarten parents' in their 
selection of reasons for including Kindergarten in the 
school system. (Chapter IV) 
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B. The Kindergarten teachers do not think there is a clear 

understanding of the goals of Kindergarten among administration, 
teachers, and parents. Principals' opinions are mixed. 
(Chapter IV) 



C. Principals and Kindergarten teachers agree that because the 
Kindergarten is less formalized, it seems to be the least 
defined of the grades. (Chapter IV) 



D. There is a very high level of agreement between Kindergarten 
teachers and Grade 1 teachers on the value of forty-three 
objectives for the Kindergarten child, the majority of 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers disagreed with the statement 
that the objectives of Kindergarten and primary education are 
different. (Chapter IV) 



E. Grade 1 teachers would like a more specific statement of 
Kindergarten goals and objectives while Kindergarten teachers 
have mixed opinions. (Chapter IV) 

F. Although there seems to be gerieral agreement on goals and 
objectives for Kindergarten,- there is not agreement among 
f-eachers, principals and parents as to the rolfe of reading 

in the Kindergarten. Written comments of Kindergarten parents 
indicate diverse viewpoints on the roles of play and reading 
in the Kindergarten. (Chapter IV) 



G. A majority of Kindergarten parents and principals agree that 
Kindergarten children who are ready should be taught to read. 
Kindergarten teachers are equally » divided on this issue while 
Grade 1 teachers disagree. (Chapter IV) ^ 



C 



H. The majority of Kindergarten teacaers and Grade 1 teachers 
disagree with use of more formalized reading/reading 
readiness programs in Kindergarten* Principals have mixed 
opinions and Kindergarten parents favoured such programs. 
(Chapter IV) 

I. The majority of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, and 
principals do not think the Kindergarten program is becoming a 
watered-down version of Grade 1. The same is /true for the 
Grade 3 prcgrfcftjf becoming a watered-down version of Grade 4. 
(Chapter IV) / 
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A majority of- Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and 
principals agree that the most effective type of KinJergarten 
curriculum is an integrated curriculm and that much of the 
Kindergarten program should be organized around activity 
centres. (Chapter IV) « 



There is unanimous agreement among Kindergarten teachers, 
Grade 1 teachers, and principals that classroom teachers 
should do more screening of Kindergarten children for identi- 
fication of learning disabilities. (Chapter V) 



The most frequently used evaluation techniques by Kindergarten, 
Grade 1, Grade 3, *nd Grade 4 teachers are (1) observation 
without recording and (2) observation with recording. 
(Chapter IV and VII) 



Teachers of Grades 1, 3, and 4 report grouping for instruction 
usually on the basis of ability. Most Kindergarten teachers 
use grouping b^sed on a combination of criteria (e.g. ability, 
social, interest, etc.) Kindergarten, Grade 1, 3, and 4 
teachers use grouping most frequently for reading and mathematics 
instruction. (This seems to be a contradiction to their dis- 
agreement with the use of more formalized reading/reading 
readiness programs in the Kindergarten.) (Chapter IV and VII) 



The activities/materials used most frequently in Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 are free play and reading aloud to children. The 
least used material in Kindergarten is the workbook. It is * 
used with greater frequency in Grade 1 and this use continues 
to increase into Grade 4. The infrequent use of workbooks by 
Kindergarten teachers may reflect their disagreement with the 
use of more formalized reading/readiness programs in Kindergarten 
(Chapter IV and VII) 

A majority of the Kindergarten teachers agree that the present 
curriculum guide, Resource Book for Kindergartens « ± a 
adequate for their needs. Many teachers wrote they did not 
want the Kindergarten curriculum to be highly prescriptive. 
(Chapter IV) 



A majority of Grade 3 and 4 ceachers, principals and Grade 4 
parents agree that the current primary progra^ is effective 
as a preparation for Grade 4 and is doing a good job of 
teaching most children the basic skills. (Chapter VII) 

/ 
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an interLdUcI 0 ^:, 8 ^^ 2TJST " "~ 

StSISS, nn'der. 2* ~" ™ « t "«««<' 
principal, disagree ^pSn-'offl f Pa " nt9 h * ve mI]M<1 opinion., 

S^id.r « T^' ^^Vtne^rJSr « 
ST£* VlT * nd Paren " «" " opinion. 

^Lt^Tpa^c. Sin 1 i taaCh " S rep0 " h '«». - 
k^-u parents in the classroom occa* on*n v auu 

52. » u a .i a u a L y r: f f types •? „L g « ar* 

report" ^pi^T nfe "in 3 - 4 «"».r. 

resource person. (Chapters IV and HI) ' 8 " " ' < 

t 

^ve ri ne y ve°r SSTSTiff * *!* 4 

er assisted in the classroom. (Chapter IV and VII) 



E. 



F. 



G. 
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H. 



I. 



(Grade f teache'rO ^ ' and P are nt s as a dT " a " Uude 
they voil UkTS-,. Writt6n ^ «* a by Pare S n7 Pt , iVe f ° rCe 
unwel come be more Evolved but Parents indicated 

me ' «*«Pt«r IV and VII) " e Work:n 8 °r feel 

The mos C frequent t * 

53SS? a t"< - r - — 

of sr e £tv hey u ked v s h :x° t r h third «« 

S eise to mention. ( Ch , te r tv J y Could 

jeer iv and VII) 



PrihcTpaL ity °5 J. inder 8' l "en, Grade 1 r *nA t 
P«entini/ pa " nd t Ki " de?: ^rten, Grade 'ant " 4 

a Psogram shoulrf k 0f thos e parent* »h available to 

x paren ts d an d lu Tr*' ^ ° f kindergarten SUCh 
a "end if the ciassJ Grade 4 Pint's J£l £ P«ents, 902 of 

rsar ^ ™ h ^ d oi ? h ~*/2S£: aT a ld 

f there?Lt 8h w h :: ^r^ 1 ' 2 ^tV" ^ P3St 

a ilOelelo £a ento f R 7, £2SEa ^2n J _Exper 1 e^ 
S -^^ d ^arten_Tea^ 

The usual DlstrW 

rs - (Chapter V) 

• Qualities judged to ho < 

■ (Chapter at this fcveX (lf p^ 1 *^ 
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Kindergarten child™ Jnat'aL f"" 1 '- ™ °« 
. have appropriate ""°v afi^ ! r !!" en '""hers should 
fining and .ppr-!p%« h rU d „cr ^ST,,'*" 8 - 

' D " "SjJ-f ^^iTSiTSS^^'- ' B. A ./B.st./.. E 'd 
, and principals. Kindergarten 8 u ° 8 teacher s (K, 1, 3, 4 

rentage of Standard certificated 2"" ^ the * ighest P«" 
N"rly all teachers ( R 1 3 I? h 8 te3CherS ( * l « 3 ' *>• 
and/or conferences ^ 

Han i , r^^JS^ hl ?K£ d t, - P33t f h " e — 

Faience in Kindergarten (Chapter V) 

. experience 1„ Kindergarten and 742 If "*° rc ° d ^hlng 

, - ta-l coorse .or 8 „ 



G. 



xpenence in -Kindergarten. (Chapter V) 

good Preparation/background for % I " thiS District have a 
(Chapter V) /Daclt 8 ro ^d for teaching Kindergarten. 

The assignment procedure foi- y*~a 

usual District p P r„"d„". ?cha l D f" 8 „f" n Is <»e 



(Chapter V) 

The s 



teachers assigned to these Dosi?.,™' ! "sported that 

<uired or run-cl M Kindnga^^nc^/^HaXrir 113 

A majority of teachers fK i -x /\ 

be more in-service and professional" H 8 ^? that there S ' hould 
designed specifically for th^r development activities 
and VII) • Uy f ° r their own 8 r ade level. (Chapter V 

♦ 

Ha-bershlp l„ professional organlratlon, b> teacher, 
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The professional journal read most frequently by Kindergarten, 
Grades 1, 3, and 4 teachers and principals is B. C. Teac her. 
Other journals read most frequently by teachers are Prime Areas, 
and Instructor . (Chapter V and VII) ~ 

The Organization and Administrati on of Kindergarten and Primar y 
Programs . ° 



A. 



The majority of teachers (K, 1, 3, 4), principals and parents 
of Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Grade 4 children agree that the 
Kindergarten/Primary/Intermediate program would be improved if 
class size were reduced. Kindergarten teachers most frequently 
indicat e 17-18 children as an -ideal (although realistic) 
number per Kindergarten session; Grade Land 3 teachers 
indicate 19 - 20 for Grade 1 and Grade 3 respectively; 
Grade 4 teachers indicate- 25 - 26 children. (Chapter V and VII) 

Many teachers wrote comments that class size should take into 
account special problem and be adjusted accordingly (e.g. a 
Kindergarten class of 15 children that included three children 
who could not speak English might be considered equivalent 
to a class of 18 children with no special needs) . (Chapter V 



A majority of teachers and principals agree that there is 
adequate support from District staff (e.g. supervisors, 
resource centre staff, etc) and learning assistance people. 
A majority of Grade 1 teachers and princioals agree that there 
are sufficient support services for children and their families 
Kindergarten, Grade 3, and Grade 4 teachers are divided. 
(Chapter IV and VII) 



The professional/pa\sa-professional used most frequently by 
Kindergarten teacher? is the school nurse, by Grade 1, 3 and 
* teachers the learning assistance class teacher. (Chapter IV 
and VII) 1 F 



A majority of teachers (K, 1, 3, 4) agree that they have adequat 
physical space and an adequate amount of equipment and materials 
in their classrooms. If they could add something, Kindergarten 
and Grade 3 teachers would like shelv ing /storage and Grade 1 
teachers more tables 'divider /carpet, and Grade 4 teachers 
A-V/electrical equip.ae ;t (especially mini-computers! 
(Chapter IV and VII) 



(Chapter V) Resource BoAfc for rindnrnrr. , i. 

tnSStS'S^ ,° f Kind « 8arten c*r. and principals 
• of rhf J? 5 ^ h ° UrS Sh ° uld be the ^i'nium daily leneth 
. of the Kindergarten session. (Chapter V) 

' B^ed on the above finding and the addit,onal information reported 
in Chapters II - m> the . £ollowlng recommendat ions ^ gW 

l ' ll*Vi"^s d :i eacn llll?*"*"^ teach « s - 1 teachers 

• Parents anTdetermin if i,?"!" the ° f its chil <^ and 

Grade 1 of G^ade™ lull i! ° rientation P r °gram to Kindergarten and 
oroeram c,.^ l v ould be appropriate and advantageous. A ' 

ESISd^2d"f t S r s;. d T l0 h p-d at view Royal - couW the 

to P explain n the K nd' ^ nd o^^ra^e I'lT* *" f 

parents' auestinno and/or Grade 1 program and answer 

as may be needed. ? pr,vldin 8 " le aae time end such funding 

# I r 

to best^^L" " i^ u r- if e^t^n^/r 8 ""-, in order 

Kindergarten teachers be well-versed SrL Imperative that 

techniques (eseeciallv I w various assessment 

these needs a»r t nat these techno 3 ";" 100 help 
y..r. It i, further ^transit? ° Ut , th * " h ° o1 

raduced class Se of , ° .'ff 111 "" '""i'looalizetion. ■ The 

classes for", "her 2L£ST °° Cla " 8h ° Uld " ot -»■««*•« 

It t i L r h!r ,e ? ded the P ° licy of shortened Kindergarten days 

years is less likely to need shortened days than 
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child with no 

o%4 1S reconffl Winded thaf a 

objectives of ir< / a nor e specify .. 

•Jtt «».progr«.. £ * teachers, supervi s ^ lnd «S ar ten teachers 
al *° address the roi / taCemen t of J?, and others concern^ 
^ndergarten p£ g £\°H ^ and th. «^ u , aa ? f 0bjM «^ *E?d 

and parents 8 f or th. ^ b& sh ^ Z>nt ln «* 

It Is also recomJndef^P^^es of dls ^ teachers, administa- 

Urrenc Kln dergarten 

««n.Trr , T" Ud Chat current „„>. 

improve 'he. P ro g P r 1 i Md l h t rl"% Chat ~" « 

sizes accordingly. 

" is recommended that- * 

Parent contact and 



8. It is recommended that parenting/parent education courses be 
provided for the parents of this District as a response to the very 
high level of support for and interest in such a program among 
parents, teachers, and principals* It is suggested that the 
School District investigate possible avenues of implementation 
such as a joint project between the District and an outside 
agency (e.g. Integrated Services, YM/WCA, etc.) 

9. It is recommended that the present policy of assigning teachers 
to Kindergarten only if they have appropriate Early Childhood/ 
Kindergarten training and/or experience be continued. Primary or 
intermediate teachers should not be assigned to Kindergarten • 
(part-time or full-time) positions unless their Kindergarten/Early 
Childhood training and experience is recent. ( 

10. It is recommended that teachers at each grade level be asked to 
identify and define their own gr3de-specif*ic needs as a response 
to their expressed desire for more in-service and professional 
development activities -at their own grade level. After these needs 
have been identified, District staff can plan appropriate in- 
service and professional development activities to meet these 
specific needs. 



Pages 144 through 243 of this document are not available for reproduction 
due to small print size and potnr print-quality. The^ are not included injthe 
pagination. 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT January 15th, 1980. 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 



c 



Dear 

As a Kindergarten teacher, the CoanLssLan on Education is interested in 
jour perceptions of Kindergarten education in this School District, The 
Commission is interested in many aspects of the Kindergarten program. 

the only way to gather the necessary Information is to ask you. Thus, in 
order to do a comprehensive surrey, it was necessary to prepare a rather lengthy 
questionnaire. This questionnaire has expanded on some of the information given 
in last September's Kindergarten surrey. For example, you are asked to rate the 
importance of the objectives for Kindergarten given in that previous survey. Any 
repetition of previous items is necessary for a valid comparison with the same 
item on other questionnaires (e.g. parents or principals). All the items on the 
questionnaire relate to the Terms of Reference from the Commission Indicating 
areas they would like more information about in order to improve education in 
this District. 

Iou may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an 
identification number for »f*""c purposes only. This is so your name may be 
ene cksd ^ff the mail ing list whe n your questionnaire is returned. lour name 
«in never be placed on the questionnaire. ,* 

I hope that you can find the time to answer this questionnaire. In order 
that the results truly represent the thinking and concerns of tbe Kindergarten 
teachers in this District, it is important that each questionnaire be completed 
and returned* 

The rasults of this survey will be presented to the School Board by the 
Commission on Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be 
used to help the School District be better informed about the needs of Kinder- 
garten children, teachers, and parents. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have. Please telephone me 
at V77-6911f Local 6167. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely, . 



ERJC MargU I. Mayfield, Ph.D. 

™— 1 157 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRta January 15th, 1980 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 



Dear 



As a drade One teacher J the Commissi on on Education is interested in your 
perceptions of the Kindergarten and Grade One programs in this School District . 
The Commission is interested in many aspects of these prograBS including childrens 
transition from Kindergarten to Grade One. The only way to gather the necessary 
information is to ask you. Thus, it was necessary to prepare a rather lengthy 
Questionnaire enclosed with this letter. All the items on the Questionnaire relate 
tothe Terms of Reference from the Commission indicating areas .they would like more 
information about in order to improve education in this District. 

Ton may be assured of complete confidentiality. The Questionnaire has an iden- 
tification number for matting purposes only. This is so your name may be checked 
off the m ailing list whan your questionnaire is returned. Tour name will never be 
placed on the Questionnaire • 

I hope that you can find the time to answer this questionnaire. In order that 
the results truly represent the thinking and concerns of the Grade One teachers^ 
this District, it is important that each questionnaire be completed and returned. 
ThTresulStf this survey ~wUTT»pre^^ 

on Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be used to help the 
School District be better informed as to the needs of Grade One children, teacher*, 
and parents. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have. Please telephone me 
at V77-6911t Local 6167. 

Sincerely, 



/ 



■ I 



Margie I. Hayfield, Ph.D. 



ERIC 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 



January 15th, 1980* 



r- 



Dear 

As a Grade area teacher, the Commission on Education i s interested la your 
nerceptions of the primary peugran in this School District . The Comdssion is 
interested in semal aspect;* of this program Incln r Hn g children's transition 
from primary to intermediate. The only way to gather the necessary information 
is to ask you. Thus, it was necessary to prepare the enclosed questionnaire. 
L All the items on the Questionnaire relate to the Terms of Reference from the 
Co mm ission indicating areas they would like mere information about in' order to 
improve education in this District. 

- Ton may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an 
identification number for mailing purposes only. This is so your name may be 
checked off the mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. Tour name win 
' never be placed on the questionnaire. 

I hope that you can find the time to answer this questionnaire. In order that 

the result* truly represent the thinking and concerns of the Grade Three teachers 

in this District, it is inportahT^t^ eat^ 

The results of this surrey will be presented to the School Board by the Commission 
on Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be used to help the 
School Board be better informed as to. the needs of Grade Three children, teachers, 
and parents. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have. Please telephone me 
at 477-6911 t ol6 7. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely, 



, ! 



Margie I. Kayfield, Ph.D. 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 

January 15th, 1980. 



Dear 

As a Grade Four teacher, the Commission on Education is interested in your 
nerceptions of the ordinary and intermediate programs in this School District. 
The Commission is interested in several aspects of these programs including 
children's transition from primary to intermediate, 

♦ 

The only way to gather the necessary information is to ask you. Thus, it 
was necessary to prepare the enclosed questionnaire. All the items on the 
Questionnaire relate to the Terms of Reference from the Commission indicating 
areas they would like more information about in order to improve education xn 
this District. 

Tou may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an 
identification number for mailing purposes only. This is so your name may be 
checked off the mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. lour name will 
never be placed on the questionnaire. 

I hope that you can find the time to answer this questionnaire. In order that 
the results truly represent the thinking and concerns of the Grade Four teachers in 
this District, it is important that each questionnaire be completed and returned. 
The results of this survey will' be presented to the School Board by the Connissian 
on Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be used to help the 
School Board be better informed as to the needs of Grade Four children, teachers, 
and parents* 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have* Please telephone me 
at 477-6911 ♦ Local 6l67« 

Thank you for your assistance* 

Sincerely, 



Margie I. Mayfield, Ph,D# 
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CREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 



January 15th, 1980 



Dear 



As an elementary school principal, the Cooni salon an Education is interested 
in your perceptions of the Kindergarten, Grades One, Three and Four programs in 
this School District, The Conaission is interested in several aspects of these 
program including childr en* a orientation to Kindergarten, the transition between 
Kinderg arten and One and Grades Three and Four, parent involvement, etc. 

The only way to gather the necessary information is to ask you. Thus, in 
order to do a comprehensive surrey, it was necessary to prepare a rather lengthy 
Questionnaire to cover the four grade levels. All the items on the Questionnaire 
relate to the Terms of Reference from the Commission indicating areas they would 
Ujca aore information about in order to improve education in this District. 



*S lou may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an 
identification number for mailing purposes only. This is so your name may he 
checked off the mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. Tour name will 
never be placed on the ques t io nnaire . 

I hope that you can fi n* the time to answer this questionnaire. In order that 
the results truly represent the thinking and concerns of the elementary school 
principals in thdLs District, it is important that each questionnaire be completed 
aui returned. 

The results of this survey will be presented to the School Board by the 
Commission on Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be used 
to help the School District be better informed about the needs of the children, 
perenta, principals, and teachers. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have. Please telephone me 
at 477-6911, Local 6167. 

Thank you for your assistance. • 




Sincerely, 



Margie I. Mayfield, Ph.D. 



9 

; ERJC 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 

January 15th, 1980. 



Dear Parent, 

School District #61 has established a Coandssion on Education. As a parent of 
a Kindergarten child, the Commission on Education is interested in your perceptions 
of Kindergarten education in this school district. -The Commission is interested in 
many aspects of the Kindergarten program Incl udin g your child* s experiences beginning 
school and your wishes for inrolrement in your child's education. 

The only way to gather the necessary information is to ask you. Thus, it was 
necessary to prepare the enclosed questionnaire. All the items on this questionnaire 
relate to the Tens of Reference from the Coandssion indicating areas they would like 
more Information about in order to improve education in this District. 

Ion are pe of a small number of Kindergarten parents being asked to give their 
opinion on these matters. lour name was drawn in a random sample of Kindergarten 
parents in this QLsttict. In order that the results will truly represent the think- 
lag of Kindergarten parent s t it is important that each questionnaire be completed 
and returned. One or both parents may answer the questions; however, there oust 
be only one response for each question. 

Ton may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an ident- 
ification number for nailing purposes only. This is so your name may be checked off 
the mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. Tour name will never be placed 
on the questionnaire* 

The results of this survey yl 11 be presented to the School Board by the Coandssion. 
on Education is late Spring. The information you provide will be used to help the 
District be better informed as to the needs of Kindergarten children and their parents. 

I would be glad to answer any question* you might have. Please telephone me at 
477-69H f Local 6167. 

Thank you for yoUr assistance. 

Sincerely 9 



Margie I. Mayfield 9 Ph.D. 



9 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION January 15th, 1980, 



Dear Parent, 

School District #61 has established a Conudsaion on Education. As a parent 
of a child in Grade One the, Commission an Education is interested in your perceptions 
of Kindergarten and Grade One education in this School District. The Commission is 
interested in several aspects of these programs including your child's experiences 
oozing from Kindergarten to Grade One and your wishes for iirnjivenent in your child's 
education. The only way to gather the necessary information is to ask you. Thus, 
it was necessary to prepare the enclosed Questionnaire. All the items on this 
questionnaire relate to the Terms of Reference from the Commission indicating areas 
they would like more information about in order to improve education in this 
District. 

Ion are one of a small number of Grade One parents being asked to giro their 
opinions on these matters. Tour name was drawn in a random sample of Grade One 
parents in this District. In order that the results will truly represent the 
thinking of Grade One parents, it is important that each questionnaire be completed 
and returned. One or both parents may answer the questions; howerer, there must 
be only one response for^ach question. 

Ion may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an 
identification number for mailing purposes only. This is so your name may be checked 
off the mailing list <en your questionnaire is returned. Your name will never be 
placed on the questionnaire. 

The results of this survey will be presented to the School Board by *he Conaission 
an Education in late Spring. The information you provide will be used to help the 
District be better informed as to the needs of Grade One children and their parents. 

1 would be glad to answer any questions you adght have. Please telephone me at 
477-69Ht Local 6167. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely, 



O 

ERIC 



Margie I. Mayfleld, Ph.D. 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATION ^ ^ 



Dear Parent, 

School District #61 has established a Commission on Education, as a parent of 
a child in Grade Poor, the Comaission on Education is interested in your perceptions 
of the Grade Four prograa in this School District, The Conmission is interested in 
several aspects of this program includin g your child's experiences moving t rom the 
primary to intermediate grades and your wishes for involvement in your child's 
education* The only way to gather the necessary information is to ask you. Thus 
it was necessary to prepare the enclosed Questionnaire. All the items on this 
Questionnaire rdate to the Terms of Reference from the Commission ideating areas 
they would like more information about in order to improve education in this District. 

i You are one of a small number of Grade Four parents being asked to give their 

W opinions on these matters. lour name was drawn in a random sample of Grade Four 
parents in tnis District. In order that the results will truly represent the 
thinking of Grade Four parents, it is important that each questionnaire be completed 
and returned. One or both parents may answer the questions; however, there must 
be only one response for each question. 

You may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire has an ident- 
ification number for mailing purposes only. This is so your name may b^ecked of f 
the mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. Your name will never be placed 
on the questionnaire. ' 

The results of this survey will be presented to the School Board. by the Spring. 
The information you provide will be used to help the District be better informed as 
to the needs of Grade Four children and their parents. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have. Please telephone me 
at 477-69Ut Local 6l °7» 

Thank you for your assistance. j 

Sincerely, 

(l 

^ j Margie I. Mayfield, Ph.D. 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOC DISTRICT 

COMMISSION ON 1 EDUCATION 



January 29, 1980. 



Dear 

Two weeks ago a questionnaire asking your opinion about the Kindergarten- 
Primary program in School District #61 was mailed to you. 

According to our records, you' have not returned the questionnaire. Please 
/ do so as soon as possible. It is extremely important that voir opinions be 
^^included in the study if the result- 'are to accurately repissent che opinions 
of Victoria teachers. 

If by some chance you did not receive the questionnaire it has been^ 
.-displaced, please call Judy Meloche today at the Co-mission education (592-1211, 
Local 228) and one will be sent to you imraetL ately . 

, Thank you for your cooperation. 

t 

Sincerely, ' 



Margie I. Mayfield, Ph.D. 



ERIC 
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GREATER VICTORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 



March 1980 

TO: ; % * 



. Thank you for* the time and effort you gave responding to the recent 
questionnaires on the Kindergarten/Primary programs and children^ transitions, 
through the primary grades • The rate of return for the different groups ranged 
from 89$ to 100$ ('a return rate above 70$ is considered to be very good). A 
1 special, thank you to those of you who wrqte comments on the questionnaire. I 
* have read all the questionnaires and shall include a summary of your comments 
i^and concerns in the report that will be submitted to the Commission on Education 
the end of March. , 

To answer one questibn* the numbers on the questionnaires were for mailing 
purposes (a reminder letter and thank you), \nonymity was guaranteed and has 
been maintained. As the surveys ^were received, the blue* cover sheets; witn the 
numbers were removed an<^ separated from the questionnaires. Coding numbers 
indicating grade level onl y were written on the questionnaires before keypunching. 
This was the first number that appeared on the blue cover shee*,; no other numbers 
were retained. Thvis, there is no way to identify individual respondents . 

4 - 

To answer a second question, this report will be submiV-d to Mr. Bernard 
Gillie, Chairman, Conmission on Education on -or before March 3±st. He will include 
this report in his, final report to the School Board in late September^ A copy of 
this final report will be available to all the, schools. At that tiine, if you have 
any questions or would like to discuss the results presented in my section cf the ** 
report, please telephone me (477-^911f {^oc&l 6l67)« 

Thank you again for taking the time to share your views and opinions about 
the education of young children in this S^hpoi District. 

Sincerely, 



Margie I. Mayfield, Ph.D. 
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APPENDIX C 
TABLES 

\ 



TABLE 2 



PERCENTAGE - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND PARENT RESPONSE TO THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE TRANSITION INTO KINDERGARTEN IN SETTING TONE AND DETERMINING CHILD'S 

ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



Group 


1 

Strongly 
Agree 


"2 

• 

Agree 


3 

Neutral 
6on't Know 


4 

Disagree 


5 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 


90% 






10% 




teacher^ 












(N»39) 












t 












Principals 2 


53% 


4'% 








(N=36) 












Kindergarten 


64% 


34% 


2% 






Parents 3 












(N*47) 













X Mean = 1. 10, Sd = .31- 
2 Mean = 1.53, Sd ■ .65 
3 Mean = 1.38. 9d = .53 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE - GIRLS AND BOYS HAVING DIFFICULTY ADAPTING TO KINDERGARTEN 
,AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Kindergarten Teachers Principals 
(N 28) (N = 25} 



under 5% N 


29% 


5-7% 


21% 


8 - 10% 


21% 


11 - 15% 


4% 


16 - 20% 


7% 


21 - 30% 


11% 


31 - 40% 


7% 


41 - 50% 




51% + 





* 



36% 
36% 
8% 

8% 
4% 
4% 
4% 
4% 

(N = 29) ■ (N = 27) 

Boys under 5% 14% . 18% 

5-7% 21% 26% 

8-10% -27% 30% 

11 - 15% 7% 

16-20% 7% • • 

21 - 30% 7% 

31 - 40% 

41 = 50% 4% 

51% + . 17% 22, 
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TABLE 4 

TYPES OF KINDERGARTEN ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Type fc 



Number of Kindergarten 
Teachers^- 



Children invited 
to attend for visrt 
in spring 

September familiarization 
and interviews of parents 
and children 

Testing by L.A. or nurse 

Open house fot parents 

Letters sent to children 

Parents invited to observe 

class • 

Handout for parents des- 
cribing teacher expecta- 
tions * 

Visits by teacher to day 
care by day care to 
class " 

Home visits by teacher 

Staggered entrance -time to 
allow for visits 



35 



7 
6 
5 

2 



1 

.0 



Number of\ 
Principals^ 



19 



3 
6 
0 
4 

11 



2 
2 



Parent-teacher meeting iiv 
June 



^Maximum number of kindergarten teachers = 39. Multiple responses were 
possible. , _ 

2 Maximum number of principals = 36. Multiple responses were possible. 
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TABLE 5 



PERCENTAGE - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL , AND PARENT RESPONSE TO SCHOOL'S PLAN- 
NING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND PARENTS BEGINNING KINDERGAR- 
TEN 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 1 
(N = 38) 


39% 


45% 


5% 


11% 




Principals 2 ' 
(N * 35) 


23% 


60% 


6% 


11% 




Kindergarten 
parents'* 
(N = 46) 


37% 


45% 

*> 


9% 


9% 





x Mean * 1.87, Sd - .93 
2 Mean - 2.06, Sd - .87 
3 Mean = 1.89, Sd * .90 
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TABLE 6 



PERCENTAGE - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO THE SHORTENED 

KINDERGARTEN DAY IN SEPTEMBER 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don 1 ^ Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 1 
(N = 39) 


61% 


26% 


5% 


8% 




2 

Principals 
(N 34) 


29% 


44% 


6% 


21% 




Kindergarten 
parents 
(N =■ 46) 


19% 


33% 


2% 


39% 


7% 



^ean = 1.59, Sd = .91 
2 Mean = 2.18, Sd = 1.09 
3 Mean - 2.80, Sd - 1-33 



! 
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TABLE 7 



PERCENTAGE - KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS USE VARIOUS SCHEDULES FOR SHOPTENED 

DAYS IN SEPTEMBER 



of session and number 
of days shortened 


% of Kindergarten 
teachers using each schedule (N » 24) 


1. week 1 ■ l*i hrs/day 
week 2*2 hrs/day 
week 3 ■ 2\ hrs/day 


38% 


2. Shortened day for 
more than 3 weeks 
(e .g. 1 hr.+ 1H hrs. 
* 2 4 2H hrs.) 


25% 


3. Saortened day for 
1-2 weeks 


21% 


4. *5 hour increase 
each week {# of 
weeks not stated) 


8% 


t 5 . Only first day 
shortened 


4% 


6. Not specified 


4% 
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TABLE 8 

PERCENTAGE - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO CHILDREN HAVING 
DIFFICULTY MAKING TRANSITION TO GRADE 1 



Group 



DO YOU THINK SOME CHILDREN HAVE DIFFICULTY 
MAKING THE TRANSITION TO GRADE 1? 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know 



Kindergarten 
teachers (N = 38) 

Grade 1 

teachers (N = 47) 

Principals 
(N = 36) 



90% 

92% 
86% 



5% 

4% 
14% 



5% 



4% 



DID YOUR CHILD HAVE DIFFICULTY MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
KINDERGARTEN TO GRADE 1? 



Group 



Grade 1 

parents (N = 67) 



Yes 



28% 



No 



72% 



Don't Know 



17J 
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TABLE 9 

PERCENTAGE - CHILDREN HAVING DIFFICULTY MAKING THE TRANSITION TO GRADE 
AS REPORTED BY KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE 1 TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Sex and Percentage Kindergarten Grade 1 Principals 

Ranges ueachcrs teachers 



Girls (N = 22) (N = 33) (N = 22) 

under 5% 32% 21% 32% 

5% r 10% 32% 46% 41% 

11% - 20% 13% 15% 9% 

21% - 30% 14% 3% 9% 

31% - 40% '9% 9% 4.5% 

41% - 50" — 6% 4.5% 
51% + 

Boys (N = 23) (N - 36) (N = 22) 

under 5% 13% 8% 23% 

5% - 10% 35% 36% 36% 

11% - 20% 13% 19% 14% 

21% 7 30% 9% 3% 

31% - 40% 4% 

41% - 50% 6% 4% 

51% + 26% 28% 23% 



n 4 
/4 
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TABLE 10 

PERCENTAGE - REASONS FOR DIFFICULTY IN MAKING TRANSITION TO GRADE 1: 

TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Reason for 
Difficulty 3 



Kindergarten 
Teachers (N = 37) 



Grade 1 
Teachers (N = 42) 



Principals 
(N = 22) 



Immaturity/ late 
birthday 

The more struc- 
tured Gr. 1 and 
its curriculum . 

"General readiness 1 ' 

Length of day 

Health reasons 

Parents/home 'life 

Other or uncodable 
responses 



43% 

27% 
/ 8% 
5% 
3% 
3% 

11% 



48% 

17% 
19% 

5% 
2% 



9% 



4.5% 

9% 
32% 

?% 
32% 

9% 

4.5% 



^Only reasons given by 10% of the total respondents are listed on this 
table. The other reason% have been combined in "Other." * 
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TABLE 11 

PERCENTAGE - REASONS FOR DIFFICULTY MAKING TRANSITION TO GRADE 1: 
PARENTS OF GRADE 1 CHILDREN WHO HAD DIFFICULTY MAKING TRANSITION 

Reasons Grade 1 Parents (N = 22) 

Increase in expectations ■ 
Not knowing other children 
Other 

Length of day 

— *r 



50% 
23% 
23% 
4% 
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TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO MORE COORDINATION OF 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADE PROGRAMS FOR UNDERSTANDING AND MORE 

EFFECTIVE TRANSITIONS 



Group 


1 

Strongly 
Agree 


2 

Agree 


3 

Neutral 
Don't Know 


4 

Disagree 


5 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 1 (N = 39) 


49% 


36% 


7.5% 


7.5% 




Grade 1* 

teachers 2 (N = 47-) 


40% 


38% 


11% 


7% 


4% 


Principals'* 
(N = 36) 


22% 


44% 


11% 


20% 


3% 



X Mean = 1.74, Sd = .91 
2 Mean = 1.08, Sd - 1.08 
3 Mean = 2,36, Sd = 1.12 

f 
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TABLE 13 

PERCENTAGE - KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, GRADE 1 TEACHER, AND PRINCIPAL 
RESPONSE TO NEED FOR INCREASED COMMUNICATION BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN 

AND GRADE 1 TEACHERS 





1 


2 


3 


4 " 


5 




Strongly^ 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don 1 1 Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers* 
(N » 39) 


38.5% 


38.5% 


5% 


18% 

\ 

20% 




Grade 1 

teachers 

(N=*46) 


32.5% 


32.5% 


11% 


4% 


Principals^ 
(N = 36) 


11% 


45% 


8% 


33% • 


3% 



L Mean = 2.03, Sd =* 1.09 
2 Mean = 2.30, Sd • 1.24 
3 Mean - 2.72, Sd - 1.14 
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TABLE 14 

RESPONSES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS TO ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF KINDERGARTEN - GRADE 1 TRANSITION CLASS 



ADVANTAGES 1 



Number of Responses to Reasons Ly 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Principals 
teachers teachers 
(N = 36) (N = 39) (N = Z6) 



More time to develop/ 

mature 20 21 9 

More time to master 

SKills X 14 10 8 

pattern of failure 

oided • 9 4 6 

More time fqr kinder- - 

garten program 6 17 

Smoother t^ramsition to 

G<j • 1/less pressure 5 4 8 

More individualization 4 9 8 



None 



1 



Jther or uncodable 6 2 4 
DISADVANTAGES 1 

None v 8 7 9 

Small nunber of pupils 6 6 5 

Coouination of Kgn- Gr. 1 

objectives . 5 5 2 

Parents dislike/pressure 5 14 
Pattern of retention/ 

labelling 4 3 * 3 

Need, to individualize 4 4 

Staffmo difficulties 2 4 5 
Pressure on teacher/ 

v/orkload 1 3 3 

17;: 

Pupil perception of class 1 * 4 
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TABLE 15 

PERCENTAGES * TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO 
PROVISION FOR "MATURE" OR "BRIGHT" CHILDREN FOR WHOM 

YEAR OF KINDERGARTEN IS SUFFICIENT 



Group 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 

Agree 



Neutral 
Don't Know 




TO MAKE 
HAN A FULL 



Disagree 



Strofigly 
Disagree 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 



23% 



33% 



13% 



28% 



3% * 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 44) 

Principals 3 
(N - 35) 



23% 



2P% 



30% 



57% 



20<* 



11% 



23% 
9% 



4% 



3% 



Kindergarten 
Parents 
L< - 47) 



28% 



15% . 



21% 



4% 



Grade 1 Parents- 
(N - 38) 



28% 



L MeaA = 
^Mean - 
3 Mean - 
4 Mean - 
^Mean * 



40% 



2.54, Sd 

2.57, Sd 

2.17, Sd 

2.42, Sd 

2.32, Sd 



1.21 
1.21 
.95 
1.23 
1.21 



10% 



16% 



6% 



TABLE 16 

MEAN VALUES 1 - GENERAL RFASONS FOR INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM: TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS AND * *»NGUAGE B.C. 



Reason 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = '38) 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 47) 



Principals^ 
(N = 36) ) 



Kindergarten 
' parents 
(N = 47) 



Language B.C. 
(N =* 664) 



To make the transition . 
from home to school less 
trauma tic^ 

To compensate for a de- 
prived environment 

To provide educational 
opportunities for chil- 
dren who mature early 

To develop a positive 
self-concept to increase 
che probability of read- 
, mg success 

To improve the chances 
of success in trhe-pn- 
mary grades 



X = 


1.42 


x = 


1.60 


x = 1.75 


x = 


1.60 


1. 


5 




sd = 


.76 


sd = 


.50 


sd = .77 


sd = 


.80 








x = 


2 .11 , 


x - 


1.. 89 


x = 2.69 


x = 


J . J £■ 


2 . 


o 




sd - 


1.07' * 


sd - 


.73 


sd - 1.24 


sd = 


1.22 








x ~ 


2.0 


x - 


2.19 


x -SrtfT 


x - 


2.37 


2 


5 


> 


sd = 


.90 


sd - 


1.01 


sd = 1.08' 


sd - 


1.14 






» 




















to 




















ON 


x = 


1.36 


x = 


1.63 


x = 1.86 


x - 


1.91 


1 


.3 


1 


sd = 


..74 


sd = 


.85 


sd = .84 


sd = 


.89 








x = 


1.67 


x = 


1.60 


x = 1.69 


x = 


1.67 


2 


.1 




sd = 


.87 


sd = 


.74 


sd = -86 


sd - 


.67 


# - 
























4 



1 1 = Strongly Agree -2 = Agree 3 = Neutral/Don't Know 4 = Disagree 5 = Strongly Disagree 

2 Tho means from Language B.C^ are included for information. A, five point rating scale was used; 
ever, the response categories were. di f ferent (i.e., Essential, Important, Moderate Importance^ 
Importance, No Importance) No sd scores were given. , 

) 



how- 
Little 



lbi 



'lb.: 



Reason. 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N 38) 



To provide a foundation x - 1.56 
for skills & knowledge sd = .79 

To lessen the learning x = 3.79 

burden in Grade 1 by sd = 1.28 

presenting some of the 
activities usually as- 
signed to that grade 

To provide for an early 

observation period to Jsd - .75 

diagnose and correct / 

learning problems \^ 

i 

To make an early effort [ x = 2.08 

to involve parents in \ sd = 1M5 

the- educational system / 



TABLE 16 (cont'd) 



Grade 1 Principals Kindergarten Language B.C. 

teachers (N * 36) parents (N - 664) 

••-(N h 4?) (N " 47) 



x = 1.55 x = 1.78 x = 1.61 1.8 

sd' =.' .72 sd = .76 sd = .65 

x « 3.28 x = 3.25 x = 2.20 3.7 

sd - 1.4k, - 1.13 sd - 1.18 



x = 1.41 x = 1.72 x = 1.56 1.7 

sd = .72 sd = .74 . sd = .69 . • 



x . 2.47 x = 2.50 x = 2.28 2.6 

sd = 1.21 sd =, 1.20 sd = .91 



o 



IB 



1 V. 
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TABLE 17 



PERCENTAGES - GENERAL REASONS FOR INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN IN iHE SCHOOL 

SYSTEM: KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral * 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


To make the transition from home 
to school less traumatic 


66% 


31% 








3% 


To compensate for a deprived 
environment 


30% 


49% 


5% 


13% 


3% 


To provide educational opportuni- 
ties for children who mature early 


24% 


• 66% 





8% 


2% 


lo develop a positive self -concept 
to increase the probability of 
reading success 






♦ 




• 

2% 


To improve the chances of success 
in the primary grades 


49% 


43% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% ■ 


provide a foundation for skills 
and knowledge 


54% 


41% 


2.5% 




2.5% 


To lessen the learning burden xn 
Grade 1 by presenting some, of the 


8% 


13% 


5% 


40% 


34% 



activities usually assigned to 
'that grade 



TABLE 17 (cont'd) 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 
Don't Know Disagree 



To provide for an early observa- 
tion period to diagnose and cor- 
rect learning problems 

To moke an early effort to anvclve 
parents in the educ itiona] system 



51% 



39* 



46% 



32% 



13% 



3% 



3S 



13V 
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TABLE 18 

PERCENTAGES - GENERAL REASONS FOR INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN IN THE SCHOOL 

SYSTEM: GRADE 1 TEACHERS 



To nwike the transition from home 
to school less traumatic 

1o compensate for a deprived 
environment 

To provide educational opportuni- 
ties for children who mature early 

To develop a positive self- concept 
to increase the probability of 
reading success 

To improve the chances of success 
in the primary grades 

To provide a foundation for ski J Is 
and knowledge 

To lessen the learning burden in 
Grade 1 by presenting some of the 
activities usually assigned to 
that grade 



Strongly 
Agree 



40% 



26% 



21% 



54% 



51% 



55% 



15% 



2 

Agree 



6C% 



66% 



55% 



35% 



43% 



36% 



22% 



Neutral 
Don't Know 



2% 



11% 



2% 



7% 



2% 



Disagree 



* 6% 



9% 



7% 



4% 



2% 



41% 



Strongly 
Disagree 



4% 



20% 
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TABLE 18 
v 1 


(cont'd) 

2 


3 


4 


fe 

5 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


. Neut v al 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


To provide for an early observation 
period to diagnose and correct 
learning problems 


68% 


28% 




4% 




To make an early effort to involve 
parents in the educational system 


• 25% 


30% 


23% 


y 





IS J 



( 



J 



PERCENTAGES 



TABLE 19 

GENERAL REASONS FOR INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM : PRINCIPALS 



To make the transition from home 
to school less traumatic 

To compensate for a deprived 
environment 



Strongly 
Agree 



39% 



14% 



2 

Agree 



53% 



42% 



Neutral 
Don 1 1 Know 



3% 



16.5% 



4 



16.5% 



• 5 



Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 



5% 



11% 



To provide educational opportuni- 
ties for children who mature early 



8% 



64% 



3% 



19% 



6% 



To develop* a positive sel f -concept 
to increase the probability of 
reading success 

To improve the chances of success 
in the primary grades 

To provide a foundation for skills 
and knowledge 

To lessen the learning burden in 
Grade 1 by presenting some of the 
activities usually assigned to 
that grade 



34% 



47% 



36% 



54% 



45% 



55.5% 



42% 



3% 



3% 



3% 



9% 



8%" 



5.5% 



44% 



11% 



1j 





TABLE 1-9 


(cont'd) 










•1 


2 


t 

- 3 




5 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don 1 1 Know 


Disagree < 
P 


Strongly 
Disagree 


To pto /ide for an early observation 












period to diagnose and correct 
learning problems 


39% 


55.5% 




5.5% , 


-L- 

/ ' 


To make an early effort to involve 
parents in the educational system 


19-. 5% 


44.5% 


8% 


' 22% 


6% 








• 


• ' J 


i 

/ 




• 






i 

7 




) 


( 




• 


* 
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TABLE 20 

^ PERCENTAGES - GENERAL REASONS FOR INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN IN THE SCHOOL 

SYSTEM: KINDERGARTEN PARENTS 



f— 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


♦ 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
* Don 1 1 Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


To make the transition from home 
to school less traumatic 


53% 


41% 




6% 




To compensate for a deprived 
environment 


b%- 


26% 


15% 


36% 


17% 


To provide educational opportuni- 
ties for children" who mature early 

\ 


24% 


41% 


11% 


22% 


2% 


To develop a positive self-concept 
to increase the probability of 
reading success 


37% 


41% 


15% 


7% 




Tn i mnrfiup t*hf* chancer of success 

in the piimary grades 


41% 


52% 


5% 


2% 




To provide a foundation for skills 
and knowledge 


46% 


50% 


2% 


2% 




To lessen the learning burden in 
Graoe 1 by presenting some of the 
activities usually assigned to 
that grade 


35% 


35% 


9% 


19% 


2% 



IB J 



^7 



■To provide for an early observation 
period to diagnose and correct 
learning problems 



TABLE 20 (cont'd) 

.1 2 3 4 5- 

Strongly \ Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 

Agree Don't Know Disagree ^1 



52% 41% 5% 2% 



To make an early effort to involve 
parents in the educational system * 



17 



50% " 20% 



13% 



V 
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* TABLE 21 fc 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHJLK AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO CLEAR UNDERSTANDINQ OF 
THE GOALS OF KINDERGARTEN AMONG THE ADMINISTRATION , TEACHERS , AND PARENTS 

IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 

Agree 



Neutral 

D/K 



disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Kindergarten 
teachers 1 
y (N = 38) 

Principals^ 
W = 35) 



18% 



28% 



11% 



23% 



58% 



40% 



13% 



6% 



Nean = 3.66, Sd = .94 
2 Mean = 3.17, Sd = 1.01 
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TABLE 22 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN SEEMING 
TO BE THE LEAST DEFINED AND UNDERSTOOD OF THE ^RADES BECAUSE IT IS LESS 

FORMALIZED 





I 




-3 


4 , 


5- 


* 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree' 


Neutral 
D/K 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 


28% 


41% 

• 


10% 


18% 


3% 


2 

Principals 
(N - 35) 


6% 


49% 


14% 


31% 





Mean * 2.26, Sd * 1.14 
2 Mean - 2.71, Sd "* -99 



is,; 
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TABLE 23 



PERCENTAGES 


- TEACHER AND • ZIPAL 
STATEMENT OF GCaJuS AND 


RESPONSE TO 
OBJECTIVES F 


NEED FOR A MORE 
OJR KINDERGARTEN 


SPECIFIC 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


ileutral 

D/K 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers^ 
(N - 39) 




36% 


13% 


36% 


5% 


Grade 1 

2 

teachers 
(N = 47) 


17% 


36% 


28% 


19% 

i 





Mean = 2.90, Sd = 1.16 
! Mean = 2 .49, Sd - 1.00 



/ 



\ 
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* r . TABLE 24 

MEAN VALUES - OBJECTIVES FOR KINDERGARTEN CHILD: BY KINDERGARTEN AND 

GRADE 1 TEACHERS 



Objective • Kindergarten Grade 1 

teachers teachers 
(Maximum N = 39)" (Maximum ,N » 47) 



Physical Development 

Develop manipulative skills x = 1.23 1.26 

by cutting, colourincr, model- Sd = .43 ■ .44 

ling, pasting, the use of 
puzzles, tying, lacing, and 
tracing 

Develop gross motor skills 35 = ^ 1.23 1.26 

through climbing, skipping, Sd = .43 .49 

jumping, balancing, hopping, 
running and group games 

Develop co-oriination skills x = 1.23 1.39 

through the use of art tech- Sd = .43 .53 
niques , ^construction toys, 
and manipulative games 

Develop body awareness x ■ 1.41 1.72 

through creative movement Sd » .50 .62 

and music 

Establish dominant handed- x = 2.32 2.11 

ness Sd - 1.16 .85 

Emotional/Attitudinal/ 
Social De ve lopmen t 

Develop an awareness of self ' x 3 1.05 1.38* 
and others, (life interaction Sd 3 .22 .49 

skills) 

Learn how to share, co-operate, S = 1.13 £.30 
and be responsible 3d = .34 .51 

Develop social skills through x « 1.13 * 1.34 

harmonious play, both inde- Scl - .41 .56 
pendent and group • 

Develop a positive attitude x - 1.21 1.21 

toward learning Sd » * .41 -41 



V37 
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TABLE 24 (cont'd) 

Objective Kindergarten Grade 1 

teachers t teachers ' 

(Maximum N = 39) (Maximum = 47) 

j£ , . . 



Develop a self-concept which 
involves awareness of -one^s 
own feelings as well as per- 
ception of the feelings of 
others 


x = 
Sd = 

• 


1.23 
.43 




1.32 
.47 


Develop a willingness to parti- 
cipate and adapt to the needs 
of others in a flexible manner 


x = 
Sd = 


1.23 
.43 


• 


1.43 
.54 












Learn self-control* 


x = 

Sd = 


1.36 
.49 




1.36 


Develop an inquiring mind 


x = 
Sd - 


1.41 
.50 




1. 51 
.51 


Develop appropriate work 
habits 


x = 
Sd = 


1.55 
.50 


• 


1.65 
.53 


Develop creativity in the 
use of materials 


x = 
Sd - 


1.82 
.56 




1.94 
.67 


Learn to distinguish be- 
tween reality and fantasy 


x = 
Sd = 


1.92 
.62 




2 .04 
.69 


Cognitive Development 










Learn to attend to what is 
being said 


x = 
Sd = 


1.36 
.46 




1.19 
.40 


Develop a listening and 
speaking vocabulary 


x = 
Sd =» 


1.36 

r 


* 


1.32 
.52 


Learn to follow oral direc- 
tions 


sh < 


^\ .49 


» 


1.28 
.45 


Learn to listen to gain 
information 


X = 

Sd = 


1.49 
.51 




1.47 
.58 


Learn to listen courteously 


X = 
Sd = 


1.56 
• .50 




. 1.43 
.58 


Learn to speak distinctly 


x = 
Sd =* 


1.59 
.55 




1.77 
.60 
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Objective 



TABLI 24 (cont'd) 

Kindergarten 
teachers 
(Maximum N = 39) 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(Maximum N = 47) 



Learn to speak in sentences 



Learn to recognize colours, 
shapes, letters, numbers, 
child's name, and word3 
suitable to the child's 
skill development 

Learn left to right pro- 
gression and directionality 

Learn to use the five senses 



x = 
Sd = 

x 3 
Sd = 



x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 



1.62 
.59 

1.64 
.58 



1.64 
.58 

1.64 
.58 



1.T4 
.57 

1.70 
.59 



,1.79 
.22 

1.94 
.73 



Learn observation and classi- 
fication skills 

Learn to differentiate be- 
tween likenesses and differ- 
ences 

Develop an understanding of 
numbers 

Develop a visual memory 

4 

Learn comprehension skills 
Develop an auditor! memory 



x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 



x = 
Sd = 

x = 
Sd = 

% = 
Sd = 

x = 
Sd = 



1.67 
.58 

1.69 
.73 



1.69 
.66 

1.74 
.72 

1.76 
.71 

1.77 
.54 



1.81 
.71 

1.66 
.56 



1.94 
.6*4 

1.70 
.55 

2.30* 
.81 

1.83 
.70 



Learn to perceive relation- 
ships 

Develop the imagination 



x = 
Sd = 

x = 
Sd. = 



1.77 
.67 

1.79 
.61 



2.00 
.73 

2.02 
.64 



Learn to do patterning 



x 
Sd 



1.85 
.59 



1.89 
.67 



Develop habits of correct 
usage of language 



x 
Sd 



1.87 
.62 



1.94 
.60 
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TABLE 24 (contM) 



Objective Kindergarten . Grade 1 

teachers teachers 
(Maximum N = 39) (Maximum &T » 47) 



Devedip the ability to name, 




I 


1 . 


90 




*> 

Z . 




^oo^ri ho anH r* 1 *1 <? <3 i f V obiectS 


Sd 






68 






76 


common in the environment 
















rparn to retell a storv in se- 


X 


m 


' 1. 


92 




2. 


26 


quence 


Sd 


= 


# 


66 




K ■ 


67. 


t o a t"o <; i ncr And raalc£ tonal 


X 




2 


18 




2 


40 


replies 


Sd 


_ 




60 






83 


Taam +"o H i i neriii «?h between 


X 




2 


.26 




2 


.38 


rhyming word's 


Sd 


= 




.68 






.77 


Learn the meaning of opposite 


X 




2 


.26 




2 


.45 




Sd 






.75 






.65 


Develop an awareness of 


X 




2 


.28 




2 


.57 


library and its functions 


Sd 






.72 






.71 


Learn to distinguish between 


X 




2 


.29 




2 


.35 


initial, and final sounds in 


Sd 






,77 






.90 


words 














.77* 


Develop an awareness of nutri- 


X 




2 


.33 




2 


tion through cooking 


Sd 






.65 






.81 



* Significant difference of means at .01 level 
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PERCENTAGES 



TABLE 25 j 

TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO OBJECTIVES OF KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PRIMARY EDUCATION BEING DIFFEREN* 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
D/K 

V 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten , , 
teachers^" 
(N =» 37) 


5% 


27% 


11% 


46% 


j.1% 


Gra4e 1 
teachers 
(N » 47) 


8% 


19% 




45% 


15% 


Principals^ ' 
(N » 36) 


5% 


25.5% 


, 3% 


55.5% 


11% 



L Mean = 3.30, Sd - 1.15 * 
2 Mean = 3.38, Sd - 1.21 
3 Mean = 3.42, Sd - 1.16 
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TABLE 26 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO CHILDREN LEARNING 
I DIFFERENTLY IN KINDERGARTEN THAN IN PRIMARY 



» 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






Strongly 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


otrOuyly 






Agree 




D/K 




uisagree 


Kindergarten 




8% 


27% 


8% 


43% 


14% 


teachers ^ 














(N * 37) 














Grade 1 




11% 


. 28% 


4% . 


51% 


6% 


teachers 








r 






(N = 47) 














Principals^ 




3% , 


22% 


: '6% 


58%' 


11% \ 


(N » .36) f 


t 










* 


Kindergarten 




15%' 


25% 


22% 


36%, 


2% 


"parents 4 








» 


% * 




(N - 47) 








* 






Grade 1 




21% 


t. ' * 
468% 


9% , 


' 29% 


3% 


parents 




- . v 










(N * 68) 














X Mean = 3.27, 


Sd 


- 1.24 










2 Mean » 3.1'5, 


Sd 


- 1.21 




» 




V 


3 Meafi » 3.53, 


Sd 


-1.05 










4 Mean = 2.85, 


Sd. 


» 1.14 










5 Mean * 2.56, 


Sd 


= 1.20 
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i 

TABLE 27 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO CHILD'S SELF-CONCEPT AS 
THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN HIS/HER DEVELOPMENT 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 

* 


Neutral 

D/K 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers^ 
(K '= 39) 


1 62% 


31% 


-5% • 

( 


2% 




Gfade 1 » 
teachers 2 
(N - 47) 


43% 


45% 


4% 






Principals^ 
(N - 35) 


34% \^ 


$4% 


12%. 






Grade 3 
teachers^ 
(N * 48) 


40% 


42% 


8% 


10% 

0 




Grade 4 
teachejrs^ 
(N = 47) 


21% - ^ 


1 53% 

4 


15% 


11% 





X Mean * 1.49, Sd =* /72 

2 Mean = 1.79, £ " * .88 

3 Mean » 1.77, Sa » .65 

4 Mean » 1.90, Sd * .95 

5 Mean - 2.15, Sd - .88 
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TABLE 28 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 
AS MOST EFFECTIVE FOR 'KINDERGARTEN OR PRIMAK. 



FOR KINDERGARTEN 



Grouo 



Strongly Agree Neirtral Disagree Strongly 
Agree Don't Know Disagree 



Kindergarten 58% 

teachers^" 
' (N = 38) 

Grade 1 30% 

2 

teachers 

(N = 47) 



37% 



40% 



5% 



15% 



15% 



Principals* 
(N = 35) 



14%, 



69% 



17% 



FOR PRIMARY GRADES 



Grade 3 
teachers 
(N * 46) 



9% 



65% 



15% 



11% 



Grade 4 c 
teachers" 
(N = 46) 

Principals* 
(N « 35) 



13% 



6% 



35% 



48% 



4 3% 



23% 



9% 



23% 



Mean 
2 Mean 
3 Mean 
*Mean 

Mean 
^lean 



* 1.47, Sd * .60 
=» 2.15, Sd = 2.15 
3 2.03 , Sd - .57 

* 2.28, Sd « -,.78 
» 2.48, Sd « .84 
» 2.63, 3d » .91 
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TABLE 29 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO ORGANIZATION OF KINDER- 
GARTEN PROGRAM AROUND ACTIVITY CENTRES 

















1 


2 3 * 4 


•5 


Group 




Strongly 
Agree 


t 

Agree Neutral Disagree 
Don ' t Know 


StroYigly 
Disagree 

• 








T 7* 




Kindergarten 
teachers^ 
(K « 39) 




51% 


39% 5% 5% 




Principals^ 
(N »• 35) 




14% 


74% 9% 3% 


, 


^Mean * . 1 . 64 , 
2 Mean = 2.0, 


Sd 
Sd » 


= .81 
= .59 






i 






TABLE 30 




f 

PERCENTAGES - 


TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM AROUND ACTIVITY CENTRES 


OF GRADE 1, 


Grade 1 
teachers^" 
(N * 4?) 




11% 


23* 8.5% 49% 


8,5% 


Principals^ 
(N » 35) 




3% 


40% L7% 34%' 


6% 


1 * 

-"Mean = 3.21, 
2 M$an » 3.0, 


Sd 
Sd • 


= 1.21 . 
= 1.06 


2WG 
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3 TABLE 31 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN 





PROGRAM BECOMING 


WATERED- 


•DOWN VERSION 


OF GRADE 1 






1 


2 




4 . 

• 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don 1 1 Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disaqree 


Kindergarten 
teachers^ 
(N = 37) 


3% 


19% 


21% * 


46% 


11% 


Grade 1 
teachers 2 
(N - 47) 


2% 


6% 


24% 


51% 


17% 


. ^3 
Principals 

(N = 34) 




6% 


15% 


73% 


6% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
tN - 4b) 


2% 


4% 


48% 


39% 


7% 



*Mean * 3.43, Sd - 1.01 

2 Mean » 3.75, Sd » .90 

3 Mean » *3.80, Sd - .64 

4 Mean «. 3.43, Sd » .78 
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TABLE 32 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER/ PRINCIPAL, PARENT- RESPONSE TO MORE FORMALIZED 
READING/READING PJSADINESS PROGRAMS IN KINDERGARTEN 





1 


2 


• 3 


4 / 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 

D/K 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergartan 
teachers 1 
(N 3b) 




11% 


6% 


58% 


25% 


Grade 1 
teachers^ 
(N = 45) 


11% 


15.5% 


9% 


49% 


15.5% 


Principals 3 
(N ■ 36) 


14% 


*33% 


3% . 


44% 


6% 

r 


Kindergarten 
parents 
(N » 47) 


21% 


32% 


17% 


30% 





*Mean » 3.97, Sd =* ; 88 
Mean ■ 3.42, Sd » 1.25 
^ 3 Mean = 2.94, Sd * 1.26 
* 4 Mean = 2.55, Sd =» 1.14 
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TABLE 33 ' * 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO PRESSURE FOR FORMALIZED 
READING/ READINESS PROGRAMS IN KINDERGARTEN AND SOURCE OF PRESSURE 



Do You Feel Pressure To Do Formalized Reading/Rearfirfess Program? 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 34) 



Principals 
(N * 39L 



Yes 
No 



Sources of Pressure 



15% 
85% 



21% 
79% 



p f Yes, Source of Pressure ■ 

Kindergarten Principals 
teachers (N = 8) 

(N = 10) 



Parents ' 90% 

School Administration 

Children 

Other teachers 

Combinations of the above 10% 



25% 
37,5% 
25% 
12,5% 
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PERCENTAGE 



AG^K- 



TABLE 34 

TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN WHO ARE READY TO BE TAUGHT TO READ 







1 


2 


3 


■ \ 4 


5 




Groups 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree' 


Neutral 
Dofi't Know 

4 


• i 

Disagree 


Stronglj 
Disagree 




kindergarten 
teachers * 
J (N « 36) 


14% 


33% 




42% , 


5% . 


w 


Grade 1 
teachers^- 
(N - 45) 


4% 


• 

31% 


7% 


. 42% 


16% 




Principals 3 
(N - ,36) 


' 11% 


42% 


8% 


36% 


3% 




Kindergarten 
parent 
(N * 47) 


** 32% 


45% 


4% 


17% 


2% 



^Mean» 
Mean 
*Mean 



?Me 



2.92, Sd 

3.33, Sd 

2.78, Sd 

2.13, Sd 



1.25 
1.21 
1.15 
1.11 
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TABLE 35 



PERCENTAGES - 



TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO PLAY AS MOST IMPORTANT 
LEARNING METHOD OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



Group 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 



Neutral 
Don ' t Know 



4 

Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 





Kindergarten 
teachers 1 
(N 38) 




56% 


37% 


5% 








Grade 1 
teachers 
(N - 47) 




13% 


53% 


13% 


21% 

*-""> * 






Princ; pals^ 
(N » 36) 




19.5% 


• 22% 


• 19.5% 


33% 


6% 




*Mean » 1.47,_ 
2 Mean - 2.42, 
3 Mean » 2.83/ 


Sd « 

Sd » 
Sd - 


.60 
.97 
1.25 











9 
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TABLE 36 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL , AND PARENT RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN 
\ PROGRAM AS EFFECTIVE PREPARATION FOR GRADE 1 





1 


2 


* 3 


*> 

4 


5 


.Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


. Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N « 35) 


23% 


63% 


11% 


3% 


✓* 


Grade 1 

2 

teachers 
(N - 47) 


15% 


74% 








Principals 3 
(N * 36) 


19% 


64% 


6% 


• 11% 




Kindergarten 
parents 
(N * 46) 


22% V 


5'2% 


17% 


7%- ' 


2% 


Grade 1 
parents 
(N - 68) 


29% 


53% 


6% 


9% 

-> 


3% 



*Mean * 1.94, Sd - .68 

Mean » 1.96, Sd - .51 

*Mean * 2.08, Sd - .84 

Mean - .2.15, Sd - .92 

5 Mean - 2.03, Sd - .99 
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TABLE 


r * 

37 

• 






MEAN VALUES 1 - CHEQUE NC* OF 


USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS/ACTIVITIES BY 
TEACHERS (K, 1, 3, 4) 


* 

Materials/Activities 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N- 39) 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N » 47) 


Grade 3 
teachers 
(N - 48) 


Grade 4 
teacheri 
(N - 47) 


Workbook with whole class 

4 


Mean =4.90 
Sd' = .50 


2.55 
1. 70 


3.23 
1 . 75 


3.09 

X • /© 


Workbook with small group 


Mean =4.82 
fed = .69 


2.40 
1.65 


2.67 
1 , 69 


2.46 

1 At* 


Workbook with individuals 


Mean =4.69 
Sd x = .86 


2.83 
1. 70 


3.42 
1 . 58 


* 3.43 
1 . 52 


Commercial worksheets with 

whole class- 
• 


Mean =4.67 
Sd = .48 


2.89 
1.40 


2.79* 
. 1 . 32 


2.91 , 

1 A A 


Commercial worksheets with 
small* groups 


Mean =4.59 


2.78 
1 . 31 


2.64 
' 1.34 


2.93 
1.31 * 


Commercial worksheets with 
indi vidua Is 


Mean =4.56 
Sd = .68 


3.17 
1.27 


3.17 
1.27 


3.60 
1.21 


Teacher made worksheets 
with whole class 


Mean =4.26 
Sd 3 .71 


2.32 

1 99 


2.0 
. 86 


2.16 
.93 


leacher mide worksheets 
with small ^groups 


Mean =4.23 
Sd ' - .78 


2-rll 
1.11 


2.12 
.91 


2.53 
1.21 


• 
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TABLE 37 (Cont'd J 



Materials/Activities 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N « 39) 



Grade i Grade 3 Grade 4 
teachers teachers teachers 
(N = 47) ' (N = 48) (N = 47) 



Teacher made worksheets 


Mean 




4.20 


2.53 


2.94 


3. 19 


with individuals 


Sd 




.77 „ 


1.28 '. 


1.26 


1.23 


Free play 


* 

Mean 




1.0 


1.45 


2.07 • 


2.72 




Sd 




0. 


.80 ' 


1.35 


1.44 


Experience charts 


Mean 




2.38 


2.23 


3.11 


3.86 


t . 

j 


Sd 




1.07 


1.05 


1.08 


1.14 


Read to class 


Mean 




1.0 


1.06 


1.32 


3r.40 




Sd 




0. 


• .44 


.69 


* .75 



1 Daily = 1, Weekly » 2, Monthly = 3, Occasionally * 4, Never - 5 
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TABLE 38 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHERS' RESPONSE TO GROUPING FOR INSTRUCTION AND THE 

BASIS FOR GROUP INS 







\JO IOU vjiuup 


for Instruction? 




Basis 

• 




Kinoe rcjar ten 
teachers 


V 

t 

Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 46) 


Grade 3 
teachers 
(N * 46) , 


Grade 4 
teachers 
(N » 44) 


Yes 




68% 


100% 


90% - 


91% 


No 




32% 




4% 


9% 




If 


Yes, What Is the 


Basis for 


Grouping* 




Basis 




Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 28) 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N 46) 


Grade 3 
teachers 
(N = 46) 


Grade 4 
teachers 
(N = 44) 


Ability 




14% 


67%, 


74% 


71% 


Social 




4% 








Random 




21% 






2% 


Interest 




3.5% 




* 1, 




Combination 
above 


of 


the 

54% 


33% 


26% 


25% 


Other 




3.5% ' 




-4 


,2% 



21.; 
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TABLE 39 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHERS 1 RESPONSE 


TO AREAS OF 
USED 


INSTRUCTION 


WHERE GROUPING 


Subjects 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 28) 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N « 46) 


Grade 3 
teachers 
(N » 46) 


Grade 4 
teachers 
(N - 46) 


Reading/Language 
Arts 


7% 


17'i 


17% 


30% • 


Math 


3% 








Math and Reading 


29% 


66% 


61% 


42% 


3-4 subjects 


29% 




11% 


24% 


5 or moru subjects 






11% 


2% 


Combination 


21% 


17% 






Other 


11% 






2% 
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TABLE 40 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO OBSERVATION AS MOST 
SUITABLE EVALUATION TECHNIQUE FOR KINDERGARTEN 



1 2 3 4 5 



Groups , Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 

Agree Don't Know Disagree 



Kindergarten 
teachers* 
(N » 39) 


28% 


49% 


8% 


15% 


Principals 2 
(N - 36) 


6% . 


64% 


8% 


22% 


*Mean - 2.10, 
Mean » 2.47., 


Sd » .99 
Sd =» .91 









TABLE 41 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE TO OBSERVATION AS MOST SUITABLE EVALUATION 

TECHNIQUE FOR PRIMARY 



1 2 3 4 5 

Groups Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 

Agree Don'u Know Disagree 



Grade 1 24% 46% 11% 17% 2% 

teacher* 1 
4 (N « 46) 

Grade 3 2% 39% 11% 48% 

teachers 
(N - 46) 



X Mean » 2.28, Sd » 1.09 m 
2 Mean » 3.04, Sd » .99 ' 



TABLE 42 

MEAN VALUES 1 - FREQUENCY OF USE OF TYPES OF EVALUATION 



Type of Evaluation Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 3 urade 

teachers teachers teachers teache 

(N * 39) (N - 46) (N * 45) (N - 4 



Observation without record- x = 
ing Sd = 



Observation with recording 



Anecdotal notes 



Checklists 



Fi Jle of work 



Individual testing 



Case studies 



Standardized tests 



Group testing 



x = 
Sd = 

x = 
Sd = 



x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 

x 
Sd 

X 

Sd 



1.0 

0 

2.63 
1.02 

2.83 
1.11 

3.03 
1.29 

3.08 
.96 

4.0 
.73 

4.28 
.61 

4.50 
.51 

4.63 
.54 



1.09 
.46 

2.44 

? .03 

2.85 
1.23 

2.87 
1.13 

2.68 
1.0 

3.52 
.94 

4.23 
.86 

3.98 
.34 

3.46 
.75 



. 1.0 
0 

2.06 
1.04 

2.85 
1.10 

2.23 
1. 32 

2.71 
1.13 

3.62 
l.CO 

4.30 
.46 

4.0 

.21 

2.82 
.21 



1.23 
.84 

2.19 
..92 

3.21 
1.20 

2.91 
1.44 

2.85 
1.06 

3.66 
.98 

4.42 
.59 

3.93 
.25 

2.89 
.89 



1 = Daily, 2 - Weekly, 3 .» Monthly, 4 « Occasionally, 5 ■ Never 
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TABLE 43 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER SETTING STATE FOR PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 



1 2 3 4 5 

Groups Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly* 

Agree Don't Know Disagree 



Kindergarten 
teachers 1 
(N = 38) 


63% 


34% 


3% 




Grade 1 . 
teachers 
(N = 47) 


34% 


40% 


22% 


4% 


• , 3 
Principals 

(N = 36) 


42% 


55% 




3% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
(N - 47) 


36% 


55% 


7% 


2% 



Mean =• 1.39, Sd » .55 

2 Mean » 1.96, Sd » .86 

3 Mean - 1.64, Sd « .64 

4 Mean - 1.74, Sd » .67 
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TABLE 44 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND PARENT RESPONSE TO MORE PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN KINDERGARTEN OR PRIMARY PROGRAM 



IN KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teacher^* 
(N » 38) 




21% 


37% 


18% 


21% 


3% 


Principals^ 
(N » 35) 




6% 


. 40% 


20% 


34% 




% 

Kindergarten 
parents^ 
(N = 46) 




26% 


31% 


22% 


15% 




^ean =» 2.47, 
2 Mean «" 2.83, 
3 Mean - 2.26, 


Sa 
Sd 


- 1.13 

- .98 

- 1.02 










IN PRIMARY PROG HAM 


\ 


* 






Grade 1 
tteachers 
(N ~ 46) 




11% 


32.5%. 


13% 


32.5% 


11% 


Grade 3 g 
teachers 
(N * 47) 




6% 


32% 


13% 


43% 


6^ 


Principals^ 
, CN = ^4) 




6% 


47% 


6% 


41% 




Grade 1 ^ 
7 

parents 




25% 


32% 


13% 


8% 


2% 



(N - 67) 



4 Mean = 3.0, Sd = 1.13 
I?Mean = 3.10, Sd » 1.13 
*Meao_= 2.82, Sd = 1.06 
Mean" J 2.0^ Sd » .91 
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TABLE 45 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND 'PARENT RESPONSE TO PARENT INVOLVE- 
MENT BEING -GREATER IN KINDERGARTEN THAN IN PRIMARY GRADES 





1 




J 


A 


5 


Group 


m Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 

s (N =* 37) 


* 43% 


j - ■ 
' 40% 


11% 


6% 


9% ' 


Grade 1 

2 

teachers* 
(N - 47) 


9% 


49% 


21% 


19% 


2% 


Principals^ 
(N » 36) 




55% 




31% 


- • 


Grade 1 • 
parents 
• (N = *£7) 


9% 


42% 


15% 


% 27% 


7% 



^ean = 1.78, Sd » ..85 

4lean =» 2.57, Sd - .97 

3 Mean * 2.47, Sd l.o6 

4 Mean » J. 82, Sd =» 1.15* 



( 



JABLE 46 „ 

PERCENTAGES - TYPE OF CONTACT WITH PARENTS: REPORTED BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 



Type of Contact 



Telephone calls J 
(N = 35) 



1 2 3 4 5 

* 

Daily Weekly Monthly Occasionally Mover 



11% 



23% 



9% 



57% 



Informal notes 
(N » 34 J 

3' 

Newsletters 
(N = 36) t 

- 4 

Informal conferences 
(N = 34) 

Scheduled conferences? 

- . (N = 38) 



12% 



Jre/uc 



Gre/up parent meetings 
(N = 36) 



6% 



23% 



3% 



20% 



12% 



f>4% 



18% 



5% 



11% 



53% 



•28% 



56% 



95% 



72% 



6% 



17% 



Report cards ' 
(N = 39) 

8 



Home visits 
(N = 38) 

Parental visits to class- 14% 
room for observation 
(N - 36) 



6% 



8% 



100% 

50% 
72% 



*Mean = 3.11, 'Sd ■ 1.13 
Mean = 3.06, Sd * 1.13 
3 O 3.36, Sd * .64 



*Mean » 3.23, Sd 
5 Mean » 3.95, Sd 
6 Mean » 4.06, Sd 



.99 
.23 
.53 



ERIC 
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-50% 



'Mean = 4, Sd = 0 
Mean -4.5, 3d = .51 
?Mean « 3.39, Sd * 1. 



( 



TABLE 47 

PERCENTAGES - TYPE OF CONTACT WITH PARENTS: REPORTED BY GRADE I TEACHERS 



Type of Contact 



1 

Daily 



2 3 4 5 

Weekly Monthly Occasionally Never 



Telephone Calls 
(N = 47) 

2 

Informal notes 
(N = 46) 



4% 



5% 



47% 



37% 



15% 



9% 



34% 



45% 



Newsletters" 
(N = 46) 



2% 



2% 



61% 



24% 



11% 



Informal conferences 
(N = 46) 

Scheduled conferences" 
(N - 46) 

Group parent meetings* 
(N = 46) 



4% 



26% 



2% 



20% 



13% 



13% 



50% 



87% 



63% 



22% 



Report cards 
(N = 46) 



Home visits 
(N = 47) 



8 



4% 



96% 



43% 



57% 



Parental visits to class- 
room for observation 
(N - 4?) 



4% 



Mean = 
*Mean » 
3 Mean » 



2.79, Sd 
2.91, Sd 
3.39, Sd 



.98 

1.09 

.80 



11% 



70% 



Mean 
3 Mean 
6 Mean 



3.15, Sd 
3.87, Sd 
4.04, Sd 



.96 
.34 
.66 



15% 



8 



Mean « 
Mean ■ 
*Mean - 



3.96, Sd 
4.57, Sd 
3.91, Sd 



.21 
.50 
.80 



ERIC 
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r- j* 




TABLE^ 




- - 




PERCENTAGES - 


CONTACT 


WITH PARENTS; 


REPORTED 


BY PARENTS : KINDERGARTEN 






1 


2 




4 5 


• 


Type of Contact 


Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Occasionally Never 




Telephone calls* . 
(N - 42) . 





9% 


13% 


34% 53% 




2 

Informal notes 
(N ^ 46) 





4% 


9% • 


50% 37% 




Newsletters 

in = 46) 


2% 


11% 


63% 


20% 4% 




Infdrmal conferences * 
(N = 45) 





2% 


18% 


62% 18% 




Scheduled conferences 
(H = 47) ^ 








2% 


94% 4% 




Group parent meetings 
(N = 46) 







S% 


2b% 67% 




Report cards 
(N = 47) 








2% 


92% 6% 




Home visits 
(N = 47) 











100% 




^ean = 4.40, Sd = .71 
^Mean = 4.20, Sd = .78 
Mean = 3.13, Sd = .75 




*Mean « 
jTMean • 
Mean » 


3.96, Sd 
4.02, Sd 
4.63, Sd 


m .67 7 Mean =« 4.04, 
« .25 8 Mean - 5 
« .57 


Sd ~ .29 

Sd = 0 
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TABLE 49 



PERCENTAGES - 



PREFERRED FREQUENCY OF PARENT CONTACT: 
KINDERGARTEN PARENTS 



REPORTED BY 



Type of Contact 



1 ' 



Telephone calls 
(N - 46) 

2 

Informal notes 
(N * 46) 

Newsletters 3 
(N - 46) 

* 4 

informal conferences 
(N » 45) 

c 

Scheduled conferences- 
(N - 46) 

Group parent meetings* 
(N - 46) 

Report cards^ 
(N - 46) 



Home visits 
(N - 46) 



8 



1 • ' 2 3 

Daily 6 Weekly Monthly 

> 

s 



22% 



13% 



6% 



22% 



13.5% 



33% 



72% 



29% 



15% 



19.5% 



33% 



Occasion- 
ally 



71% 



52% 



22% 



64.5% 



83% 



61% 



67% 



48% 



' 5 

Never 



13.5% 

t 

2% 



64.5% 



2% 



19.5% 



52% 



Mean ■ 
2 Mean » 
3 Mean - 
l Mean - 



3.96, Sd 

3.43, Sd 

3.15, Sd 

3.71, Sd 



.60 
.75 
.51 
.59 



5 Mean 
^Mean 
Mean 
8 Mean 



3.87, Sd 
4, Sd 
3.67, Sd 
4.52, Sd 



.40 
.63 

.47 
.50 
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TABLE 50 

PERCENTAGES - CONTACT WITH PARENTS: REPORTED BY GRADE 1 TEACHERS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Type of Contact 


Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly ' 
• 


Occasion- 
ally 


Never 


Telephone call 1 
(N - 66) 






6% 


* 

A A* 




Informal notes 
(N » 66) 


1% 


5% 
6% 


5% 


42% 


47% 


Newsletters 3 
(N - 68) 




46% 


23% 


25% 


I-formal conferences 4 
(N » 67) 




5% 


10% 


58% 


27% 


Scheduled conferences 5 
(N « 68) 






6% 


91% 


3% 


6 

Group parent, meetings 
(N - 68) 




2% 


10% 


41% ■ 


47% 



Repdrt cards 
(N - 67) 



Home visits 
(N - 68) 



8 



1.5% 



!)7% 



1% 



1.5% 



99% 



Mean 
2 Mean 
3 Mean 
4 Mean 



4.44, Sd 
4.29, Sd 
3.68, Sd 
4.07, Sd 
C 



.61 
.87 
.92 
.74 



3 Mean - 3.97, Sd =» 
6 Mean ■ 4.34, Sd « 



8, 



Mean - 4, 



Sd 



Mean - 4.98, Sd - 



.30 
.72 
.17" 
.12' 
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TABLE ,51 



PERCENTAGES - PREFERRED FREQUENCY. OF PARENT CONTACT ; 

f GRADE I PARENTS 



REPORTED BY 



Type of Contact 



1-2 3 
Daily Weekly Monthly 



Telephone calls 

. (n - eM 

2 

Informal notes 
(N - 68) 

3 

Newsletters 
(N - 67) 

4 

Informal .conferences 
*(N - 67) 

Scheduled conferences 5 
(N - 67) 

Group parent meetings 6 
(N « 67) 

Report cards 7 
(N * 66) 

Q 

Home visits. 
(N - 65) 



4% 



6* 



1.5% 



2%- 



6% 



28% 



58% 



21% 



16% 



19% 



27% 



Occasion- 
ally 



76% 



63% 



34% 



76% 



84% 



67% 



71% 



3P- 



5 . 
Never 



18% 



4% 



2% 



1.5% 



12% 



2% 



62% 



1 Mean - 4.12, Sd - .48 

2 Mean * 3.68, Sd * .63 

3 Mean - 3.31, Sd « .61 

4 Mean « 3.78, Sd ■■ .49 



5 Mean » 3.84, Sd - .37 

6 Mean.« 3.89, Sd - .61 

gMean - 3.74, Sd - .47 

8 Mean - 4.61, Sd « .49 
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TABLE 52 

TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN THE CLASSROOM: 
REPORTED BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS " * 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Type of Assistance 


Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Occasion- 
ally 


Never 


• 


Assistance on field 
trips 1 (N -36) 




5% 


17% 


75% 


4. 

3% 




Working with groups of 
children 2 (N - 38) 


24% 


21% 


5% 


29% 


21% 




Helping in i-to-1 
situations 3 * (N * 38) 


24% 


18% 


3% 


24% 


31% 




Acting as resource 
people 4 (N =» 39) 


5% 


3% 


5% 


82% 


5% 




Assisting in centres 5 
(N - 39) 


21% 


13% 


3% 


28% 


36% 




Reading to children 6 
(N - 39) 


8% 


10% 





38% 


44% 




Listening to children's 
stories or oral reading 
(N - 39) 


7 

10% 


5% 




36% 


49%. 




Helping to prepare 
materials for class 
activities 8 (N - 39) 


15% 


23% 


3% 


36% 


23% 




Doing clerical work 
(N - 39) 


5% 


13% 




31% 


51% 



*Mean • 3.75, Sd » -60 
2 Mean - 3.03, Sd -1.53 
3 Mean « 3.21, Sd » 1.63 



4 Menn - 3.79, Sd =» .80 
5 Mean » 3.46, Sd » 1.59 
6 Mean * 4.0, Sd * 1.26 



Mean 
Mean 



8 



9 M 



ean 



4.08,Sd 
3.28,Sd 
4.]0,Sd 



- 1. 



ER?C 
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TABLE 53 

PERCENTAGES - TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 1 

REPORTED BY GRADE I TEACHERS 



Type of Assistance 



Daily Weekly Monthly Occasion- Never 

ally 



Assistance on field 
trips 1 (N - 45) 



13% 



85% 



2% 



Working with grbups 
of children 2 (N - 47) 



8% 



13% 



36% 



43% 



Helping in 1-to-l 
relationships 3 (N - 47) 15% 



8% 



34% 



43% 



Acting as resource 
people (N ■ 47) 

c 

Assisting in centres" 
(N - 47) 

Reading to children 6 
(N - 47) 



2% 



4% 



6% 



2% 



62% 



30% 



25% 



32% 



64% 



73% 



Listening to children's 
stories or oral reading 
(N * 47) 



9% 



6% 



36% 



49% 



Helping to prepare 
materials for class 
activities 8 (N » 47) 



2% 



7% 



36% 



55% 



Doing clerical work" 
(N » 47) 



4% 



25% 



70% 



^ean - 3.89, Sd - .38 
2 Mean * 3.91, Sd - 1.32 
3 Mean « 3.81, Sd ■ 1.45 



4 Mean ■ 4.17, Sd » 
5 Mean ■ 4.51, Sd ■ 
*Mean » 4.68, Sd ■ 



.81 7 Mean » 4.11, Sd - 1.24 
.80 8 Mean » 4.42, Sd - .80 



,59 



'Mean 



4.66, Sd - .56 



ERLC 
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TABLE 54 

PERCENTAGES - FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN CLASSROOM; 

BY KINDERGARTEN PARENTS 



REPORTED 



Type of Assistance 



1 2 
Daily Weekly 



Monthly 



Occasion- 
ally 



5 

Never 



Assistance on field 
trips 1 (N - 47) 



4% 



32% 



64% 



Working with groups 
of children 2 (N » 47) 



2% 



4% 



21% 



73% 



Helping in 1-to-l 
relationships 3 (N - 47) 



2% 



2% 



4% 



13% 



79% 



Acting as resource 
person* (N » 47) 



2% 



2% 



19% 



77% 



Reading to children" 
(N =» 47) 



2% 



4% 



94% 



Listening to children's 
stories/oral reading 6 
(N = 47) 



2% 



2% 



13% 



83% 



Assisting in centres' 
(N - 47) 



4% 



6% 



9% 



81% 



Helping prepare 
materials for »class 
acitivites 
(N » 47) 



2% 



2% 



4% 



39% 



53% 



Doing clerical work" 
(N » 47) 



2% 



6% 



92% 



Mean 
2 Mean 
3 Mean 



4.60, Sd - .58 4 Mean ■ 4.68, Sd = 

4.64, Sd ■ .67 5 Mean =, 4.89, Sd = 

4.64, Sd - .84 6 Mean = 4.76, Sd = .60 



.72 7 Mean - 4.66, Sd - .79 
.48 8 Mean ■ 4.38, Sd - .85 



9, 



Mean - 4.89, Sd 



37 



ERIC 
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TABLE 55 

PERCENTAGES- FREQUENCY OF .PARENT ASSISTANCE IN CLASSROOM: REPORTED 

BY GRADE I PARENTS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Type of Assistance 


^aily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Occasion- 
ally 


Never 


Assisting on field 
trips (N - 68) 








3% 


21% 


76% 


Working with groups 
of children 2 (N » 67) 





3% 


10% 


9% 


78% 


Helping in 1-to-l 
relationships 3 (N =■ 67) 




3% 


9% 


7% 


81% 


Acting as resource 
person 4 (N » 67) 




5% 


3% 


13% 


79% 


Reading to children"* 
(N * 67) 


3% 




3% 


1 

9% 


85% 


Listening to children's 
stories/oral reading 
(N « 67) 


i% 
j * 


3% 


6% 


7% 


81% 


Assisting in centres 7 
(N « 67) 




3% 


7% 


6% 


84% 


Helping prepare 
materials for class 
activities (N » 67) 






9% 


16% 


75% 


9 

Doing clerical work 5 ' 
(N « 67) 






4% 


2% 


94t 



^ean » 4.73, Sd - .51 
2 Mean * 4.61, Sd - .80 
3 Mean - 4.66, Sd - .77 



4 Mean =• 4.67, Sd - .75 
5 Mean » 4.73, Sd - .79 
^ean » 4.60, Sd - .95 



7 Mean » 4.7u, Sd - .74 
8 Mean » 4.67, Sd - .64 
9 Mean » 4.89, Sd - .43 
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TABLE 56 




• 


NUMBER AND TYPE OP PARENT 


INVOLVEMENT 


IN PAST FIVE DAYS REPORTED 
AND PRINCIPALS 


BY TEACHERS 


(K, 1, 3, 4) 


Type of Involvement Kindergarten 


Grade 1 Principal 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


None 


4 


16 0 


23 

« 


26 


Working with group 


11 


6 8 


6 


7 


Working one to one 


6 


6 9 


11 


3 


Reading to or listening 
to children 


2 


ry 

6 2 


1 


0 


Resource person 


1 


3 2 


1 


1 


Clerical - Library 


5 


2 22 


2 


2 


Preparation of materials 


12 


3 2 


2 


5 


Field trips 


5 


4 15 


5 


6 


Other 


9 


12 9 


3 


3 

♦ 
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TABLE 57 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO PARENTS 
NOT BEING INTERESTED IN BEING ACTIVELY INVOLVED IN KINDER- 
GARTEN PROGRAM. 



1 2 3 4 5 

Group Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 

Agree Don't- Know Disagree 



Kingergarteij 

teachers . . * 

(N - 37) 5* H* 14* 59* H* 

2 

Principals , . 

(N-35) 11* -40* 9* 34* 6* 

Kindergarten 

parents^ , . . 

• (N - 47) - * 34* 32* 28* 6* 



Hiean - 3.59, Sd » 1.01 
^lean =■ 2.83, Sd > 1.20 
3 Mean » 3*06, Sd - .94 
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TABLE 58 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO PARENTS 
NJT BEING INTERESTED IN BEING ACTIVELY INVOLVED IN PRIMARY 
PROGRAM. 



1 2 3 U 5 



Group Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 



gree 



Don't Know Disagree 



Grade 1 ^ 



(fc^&F 2* 30* 19* 



Hiean * 3.23, Sd = 1,05 

Slean - 2.83, Sd =» 1.20 

3 Mean » 2,42, Sd =» .86 

4 Mean » 2.86, Sd » .92 



4* 



Tc&chcrs 

(M = 26) 11.5/o 46/o 3136, 

3 

Principal ^ . 

(N - 35) 1196 UOfo 9% 34$ 6$ 

Grade 1 * , 

parents < . . 

(N = 67) 6f 0 3<# 3796 2595 2/o 



ERIC 
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TABLE 59 








PERCENTAGES - OBSTACLES TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT: REPORTED 


BY TEACHERS 


AND PRINCIPALS 


Obstacles 


Kindergarten Grade 1 
teachers teachers 
(N - 32) (N - 45) 


Grade 3 
teacht s 
(N « 35) 


Grade 4 
teachers 
(N = 30) 


Principals 
(N = 31) 


Teacher attitude 


22% 


11% 


17% 


7% 


16% 


Working parents 


19% 


24% 


37% 


43% 


29% 


Parents as disruptive 
force/disprdtion 


19% 


38% 


34% ■ 


10% 


23% 


Lack of teacher time 


16% 


16% 


20% * 


13% 





Parent lack of interest 


12% 


4% 


3% 


' 3% 




Poor school/home communica- 
tion 


3% 


f 


— 




6% 


Combination working parents/ 
teacher attitude 


3% 


7% 


9% 


7% 


3% 


Qther or uncodable responses 


•J • 







17% 


23% 


* 

> 


f 

1 


\ 

% 
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TABLE 60 



PERCENTAGES ~ OBSTACLES TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT: REPORTED BY PARENTS 



Obstacle 


Kindergarten 
. Parents 

(N = 35) 


Grade 1 
Parents 

(N = 46) 


Grade 4 
Parents 
(N = 37) 


Working parents 


37% 


42% 


27% 


Parent lack of interest 


11% 


11% 


5% 


School attitude/interest 


11% 


26% 


14% 


Poor school/home communica- 
tion # 


9% 


2% 


3% 


Teacher/parent lack of time 


• 6% 


4% 


5% 


Combination parent working 
and lack of interest 


3% 


4% 


16% 


Parent as disruptive force/ 
discretion 


3% 


4% 


14% 


Other or none 


20% 


7% 


16% 
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TABLE 61 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO COURSES ON 
PARENTING /PARENT EDUCATION BEING MADE AVAILABLE TO PARENTS IN 
THIS DISTRICT 



• 


1 


2 


• 3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


• Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 1 
teachers 
(N « 38) 


k2% 


\ 


13% 






Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N - 45) 












Principal s" 
(N * 36) 






8$ 






Kindergarten^ 
parents 
(N a 47) 


y<4> 




17°/ 0 


* 




Grade 1 , 
parents 
(N%. 67) 


■ 27% 


52f> 


13$ 


% 


3$ 



Hlean 


a 


1.71, 


Sd = 


.69 


^ean 


S3 


1.93. 


Sd » 


.86 


3 Mean 


a 


2.11, 


Sd - 


.75 


Slean 


-a 


1.91, 


Sd a 


.83 


5 Mean 


a 


2.04, 


Sd => 


.93 
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X&&LE 62 



PERCENTAGES - 



PARENT RESPONSE TO DESIPED AVAILABILITY & ATTENDANCE AT 
PARENT EDUCATION COURSE 



Dc You Think Courses on Parenting/Parent Education Should Be Made Avail- 
able to Parents in This District? 



. Group 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know 



Kindergarten 
parents 
(N » 47) 



39% 



2% 



9% 



Grade 1 
parents 
(N 68) 

Grade 4 
parents 
(N m 49) 



87% 



82% 



6% 



14% 



7% 



4% 



If Ye3, Would You Attend If the Classes Were Held in a Nearby Location 

at a Convenient Time? 



Group 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know 



Kindergarten 
parents 
(N - 45) 



62% 



5% 



13% 



Grade 1 
parents 
(N » 61) 



90% 



7% 



3% 



Grade 4 
parents 
(N - 42) 



81% 



7% 



12% 
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TABLE 63 

PERCENTAGES - PARENTS ATTENDED ANY MEETING, LECTURE 
OR SOCIAL OCCASIONS IN ANY LOCAL SCHOOL BUILDING DUR- 
ING THE LAST YEAR 



_t ^ 

Group 


Yes 


No 


Kindergarten 






parents 
(N » 47) 


91% 


9% 


Grade 1 






parents 
(N » 68) 


97% 


3% 


Grade 4 






parents 
(N » 50) 


90%' 


10% 
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TABLE 64 

PERCENTAGES - WHAT KINDERGARTEN PARENTS LIKE BEST AND LEAST ABOUT 

THEIR CHILD'S KINDERGARTEN 



LIKE BEST (N » 45) 



Teacher 


36% 


Extra opportunities for child 


16% 


Atmosphere 


13% 


Facilities/class size 


11% 


Children are happy 


7% 


Parent involvement 


4% 


Other (single responses) 


13% 



LIKE LEAST (N « 39) 



Lack of specific activities 


26% 






Nothing not liked 


18% 






Class size 


18% 






Lack of parental involvement 


13% 






Hours 


8% 






Other (single responses) { 


17% 
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TABLE 65 

PERCENTAGES - WHAT GRAPE I PARENTS LIKE BEST AND LEAST ABOUT THEIR 

CHILD'S GRADE I 



LIKE BEST (N ■ 62) 



Teacher 




47% 


Opportunities for child 




21% 


,3$raclli ties/small class 




8% 


Child likes it 




6% 


Ex-curricular activitias 




5% 


Parent involvement 




3% 


Nothing 




2% 


Other (single responses) 




5% 


LIKE LEAST (N - 56) 


Class size 




18% 


Nothing 




16% 


Pressure/pace oi Grade 1 




16% 


Lack of parent involvement 




9% 


Teacher 




2% 


Atmosphere 




2% 


Hours 




2% 


Other (single responses) 




25% 
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TABLE 66 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE 'it THERE BEING ADEQUATE PHYSICAL 
SPACE IN THEIR CLASSROOM 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 

(N » 39). 








33% 


13% 


2 

Grade 1 
teachers 
(N - 45) 


% 


53% 


2* 


33% 


1% 


Grade 3 3 
teachers - * 
(N - 47) 




u?% 




30% 


17% 


Grade , 
teachers 
(N - 47) 




53% 


2* 


2(f% 


13% 



A Mean - 2.95, Sd = 1.31 

^ean » 2.84, Sd » 1.15 

3 Mean = 3.04, Sd = 1.32 

Stean ■ 2.85, Sd » 1.25 
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TABLE 6? 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE TO THERE BEING AN ADEQUATE AMOUNT OF 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS IN THEIR CLASSROOM 





1 


2 


3 


u 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


- Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 39f~ 


5% - 


51* 








Grade 1 g 
teachers 
(N - 46) 


9* 






2h% 




Grade 3 o 
teachers 
(N - 48) 








21% 




Grade 4 , 
teachers 
(N « 47) 


% 


55% 


k% 


32# 


255 



Hiean - 2.90, Sd - 1.19 

^ean - 2.39, Sd = .95 

3 Mean » 2.40, Sd » .98 

Slean - 2.68, Sd - 1.06 
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TABLE 68 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE TO ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT/MATERIAL OR 
IMPROVEMENT TO PHYSICAL SPACE: TOP PRIORITY ITEM 



Item 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 37) 



Shelves/storage 

Sink/hot water 

More physical space 

More large equipment/ 
toys 

A-V/electrical equipment 

Cooking facilities » 

Physical space and 
storage 

Tables/dividers/ 
carpet 

Other misc. items 



19% 
16% 
14% 

11% 
8% 
8% 

5% 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N * 43) 



9% 
7% 
19% 

12% 
7% 



19% 



2% 

33% 
11% 



Grade 3 
teachers 
(N - 45) 



27% 
11% 
16% 

2% 
9% 



4% 

13% 
18% 



Grade 4 
teachers 
(N « 42) 



10% 
14% 
10% 

2% 
24% 



2% 

10% 
28% 



9 
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TABLE 69, 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN/PRIMARY/ 
INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS HAVING ADEQUATE SUPPORT FROM DISTRICT STAFF (e.g. 
SUPERVISOR , RESOURCE CENTRE STAFF, etc.) 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS HAVE ADEQUATE SUPPORT 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 39) 


13% 


56% 


8% 


23% 




2 

Principals 
(N * 36) 


6% 


53% 


19% 


19% 


3% 



PRIMARY TEACHERS HAVE ADEQUATE SUPPORT 



Gr^e 1 
^teachers 

(N = 46) 13% 70% 2% 15% 

Grade 3 
teachers* 

(N » 47) 11% 64% 6% 19% 



Principals^ 

(N - 36) 5.5% 81% 5.5% 5.5% 2.5% 



INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS HAVE ADEQUATE SUPPORT 



Grade 4 
teachers 



(N » 47) 8% 68% 11% 13% 

tncipals 7 

(N - 36) 5% 64% 3% 25% 3% 



^ean - 2.41, Sd » .99 , 3 Mean - 2.19, Sd = .86 5 Mean » 2.^56, Sd » 1.03 
W - 2 Mean » 2.61, Sd - .96 4 Mean = 2.34, Sd - .91 *Mean = 2.28, Sd * .80 

7 Mean = 2.56, Sd » 1.03 
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TABLE 70 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO THERE BEING 
SUFFICIENT SUPPORT SERVICES FOR CHILDREN & THEIR FAMILIES 
IN THIS DISTRICT 





1 


2 


3 


4 


s 5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral9 
uon u fuiow 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 


% 


• 

23% 


28% 


3W 


10% 


Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N - 46) 






13% 


2h% 


11% 


Grade 3 4 q 
teachers^ 
(N - 47) 


2% 


U2% 


13% 


32% 


* 

* 

11% 


Grade 4 • 
teachers 
(N - 48) 


k% 


37% 


15% 


25% 


19% 


Principals^ 
(N . 36) 




6k% 




19% 


11% 



hteari « 3.28, Sd « 1.02 

^ean » 2.91, Sd - 1.13 

3 Mean » 3.06, Sd » 1.13 

^ean^ 3.17, Sd » 1.24 

5 Mean - 2.78, Sd - 1.12 
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TABLE 71 



MEAN VALUES 1 - FREQUENCY OF USE OF PROFESSIONAL AND/OR P ARAP ROFE S S ION AL 

ASSISTANCE: REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



Type Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 4 

teachers teachers teachers teachers 



School nurse 
Older pupil 



Parent (occasion- 
ally) 



Teacher aide 



Speech thera- 
pist 



person 

Other teachers 

Learning assisi 
class teacher 

Audiologist 



Psychologist/ 
counsellor 

Subject-matter 
specialist 





2*41 


2.51 


2.83 


2.91 


Sd - 


.64 


.69 


.69 


.71 


x ■ 


2.59 


2.79 


3.45 


3.61 


Sd =» 


1.J5 


1.27 


1.06 


1.04 


X - 


2.73 


3.57 


3.54 


3.70 


Sd - 


1.04 


.91 


1.00 


1.01 


x * 


2.82 


3.72 


3.79 


4.13 


Sd » 


1.72 


1.47 


1.'53 


1.18 ' 


3? = 


2.39 


2.34 


2.48 


2.76 


Sd » 


1.35 


1.43 


1.24 


1.33 


x 3 


2.90 


2.98 


3.45 


3.44 


Sd » 


.94 


.77 


.85 


.66 


x * 


0 


O.J' 


3.66 


3.51 


Sd - 


.66 


.85 


.81 


.69 


x = 


3.21 


2.76 


3.28 ' 


2.98 


Sd » 


1.23 


1.16 


1.08 


1.25 


B X « 


3.33 


1.30 


1.40 


1.45 


Sd = 


1.34 


.55 


.68 


.65 


x 3 


3.39 


3.55 


3.85 


3.82 


Sd - 


.80 


.76 


.88 


.75 


x = 


3.44 


2-. 98 


3. 00- 


3.25 


Sd » 


.75 


.77 


.86 


.85 


x = 


3.68 


3.22 


3.37 


2.93 


Sd » 


1.34 


• 1.23 


1.33 


1.29 



1 a = Daily 2 =» Weekly 3 * Monthly 4 = Occasionally 5 



Never 
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TABLE 72 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE TO RECEIVING SUFFICIENT HELP FROM LEARN- 
ING ASSISTANCE PEOPLE AND POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 



— ; ; f — — 

DO YOU RECEIVE SUFFICIENT HELP*FROM LEARNING ASSISTANCE PEOPLE? 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 37), 


Grade 3 
teachers 
(N = 47) 


Grade 1 
' teacher's 
CJ - 45) t 


' 0 

Grade 4 
teachers 
(N « 47) 


• 

Yes 62% 


81% 

> 


as% 


83% 


No 30% 


19% 


13% 


17% 


Don't Know , 8% 




2% 




if no , what Could be done to improve this situation? * 


Suggestions fox K.ndergarten 
improvement . teachers 

(N = 10) 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N * 9) 


<- 

Grad^ 3 
teachers 
(N = 13) 


„ Grade 4 
teachers 
(N » 12) 


More time for that 

grade level 70% 


44% 


54% 


44% 


More L.A.* people 10% 


44% 


31% 


40% 


More coordination 

between groups 10% 


11% 


15% 




More people and time 

for that grade^ level 10% 




4 — " 


16% 



r ' 

i 




TABLE 73 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER , PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE OF SATISFACTION WITH 
'CURRENT POLICY OF ADMITTING CHILDREN TO KINDERGARTEN IF FIVE BEFORE 

DECEMBER 31 



c 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 


THE CURRENT POLHJ£ ^ 






Yes 


No ' Don 


•t Know 


Kindergarten 
teachers ' 

(N = 38) 


69% 


26% 


5% 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 46) 


57% 


37% 


6% 


Princip ;ls 
(N- 36) 


69% 


31% 




Kindergarten 
parents 
(N = 47) 


68% ^ 


23% 


9% 
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TABLE 74 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND PARENT PREFERENCES FOR ALTERNATE 

POLICY ON ADMISSION TO KINDERGARTEN 



IF NO (to previous question, summarized Table 73) WHAT WOULD YOU PREFER? 



Preference Kindergarten Grade 1 Principals Kindergarten 

teachers teachers (N = 11) parents 

(N * 14) (N = 20) (N = 11) 



More than one entry „ 

per year 29% 

Aug. cut-off date 36% 



30% 

15% 



27% 



18% 
9% 



Screening to deter- 
mine readiness 



29% 



40% 



36% 



36% 



Addition of nursery 
school class - to pub- 
lic school 

Other 



6% 



15% 



15% 
22% 



9% 
28% 
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TABLE 75 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND PARENT RESPONSE ON FAVOURING EARLY 

ADMISSION TO KINDERGARTEN " % 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 



28% 



64% 



8% 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N » 44) 



32% 



52% 



16% 



Principals 
(N = 35) 



40% 



54% 



6% 



Kindergarten 
parents 
(N - 47) 



49% 



38% ' 



13% 



ERLC 
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TABLE 76 








PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT REASON 


FOR AND AGAINST 


EARLY ADMISSION 


TO KINDERGARTEN 


Rea son s Kinde rga r ten 

. teachers 
<N » 35) 


Graae 1 
teachers 
(N - 36) 


Principals 
(N = 28) 


JCindergarten 
t parents 
(N = lb) 


« . ^ ^ -5 

readiness 36% 


14% 


32% 


11% 


Admittance whenever ready ^u* 


11% 


22% 


28% 


wllUci. J a o i i^J UlU c* v 

home with parents 17% 




7% 


3% 




19% 


4% 


9% 


Children not developmen tally 

readly until 5 °* 


25% 




11% 


UCntT laClll ClcD CLLxz avaiiawit 

for under 5's 3% 


\"~ 




9% 


A ready child learns oest 


17% 


14% 


11% 


Administrative and teaching 
problems 




14% 




Other and uncodable responses 9% 


14% 


7% 


18% 
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TABLE 77 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO CLASSROOM , TEACHERS 
SHOULD BE DOING MORE SCREENING OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN FOR 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 





1 


2 


3 


4 


C 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Lttsagree 


Kindergarten 
teacners 
(N » 39) 


&% 


51% . 




1356 




Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N - 46) 


20% 


k&% 


15% 


15% 


2% 


3 

Principals 
(P » 35) 


29% 


3U% 


8% 


29% 





Mean - 2.46, Sd ■ .82 
2 Veaxi = 2.32, 3d = 1.03 
3 Mean - 2.37, Sd = 1.19 
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TABLE 78 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE OF WHAT SHOULD BE THE MAXI- 
MUM DAILY LENGTH OF THE KINDERGARTEN SESSION 



Maximum Kindergarten Principals 

'<.rne teachers * (N » 35) 

(N * 38) 



less than 

Ih hours 

lh hours 

1 3/4 hours 

2 hours 3% 9% 
2V hours 

hours 84% 71% 

2 3/4 hours 

3 hours 3% 17% 
more than 3 hours 10% 3% 
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TABLE 79 

SUMMARY OF KINDERGARTEN TIMETABLES 



Activity 1 

i 


Number 


Range 2 


Mean 


Mode 


Recommended 
Time 


Arrival , opening and 














work period 


35 


25- 


-90 




60 


60-75 


Music 


25 3 


10- 


-30 


1/ 


15 


20 


Snack, rest, toileting 


34 


10- 


-40 


21 


20 


25 


Movement Education 


25 3 


10- 


-30 


21 


20 


20 


Language Arts 

s 


33 4 


10- 


-50 


23 


20 


20. 


Dismissal 


30 


5- 


-15 


10 


10 


5 



^As suggested in timetable on p. 84 of Resource Book for Kindergartens . 
2 Range, Mean, Mod6, and Recommended Time in minutes. 

3 Those timetables which included this area in an Integrated Period with 
P.E., storvtime, music, etc. were not included in the tabulations. 

4 Those timetables which included Language Arta in an Integrated Period 
(e.g. with Math, Science, etc.) were not included in the tabulations. 
French lessons we're not included in these tabulations. 
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TABLE 80 

IPERCENTAGES - TEACHER , PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN/PRIMARY/ INTERMEDIATE 

PROGRAM BEING IMPROVED IP CLASS SIZE WERE REDUCED 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 

Agree 



Neutral 
Don't Know 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 1 



36% 



56% 



5% 



3% 



Principals' 
(N = 36) 



6% 



47% 



30% 



14% 



3% 



Kindergarten 
parents 
(N = 46) 



13% 



39% 



311 



15% 



2% 



PRIMARY PROGRAM 



Gradt, 1 

i 

teachers 
(N = 46) 



68% 



24% 



4% 



4% 



Grade 3 
teachers" 
(N = 47) 



47% 



43% 



6% 



4% 



Principals 
(N - 35) 



26% 



63% 



5% 



3% 



3% 



Grade 1 „ 
7 

parents 

ERIC 
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36% 



10% 
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TABLE 80 (cont'd) 



12 3 4 

Strongly Agree . Neutral Disagree 

Agree Don't Know 



INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM 

Grade 4 
teachers 

(N = 47) 47% 32% 15% 6% 

9 

Principals 

(N = 35) 26% 57% 11% 3% 

Grade 4 ±q 
parents 

(K - 50) 38% 24% 22% 14% 



2*4ean 
^Mean 
jMean 
,.Mean 
^Mean 
7 Mean 
gMean 
^Mean 
1Q Mean 
Mean 





1.74, 


3d 




.68 




2.61, 


Sd 




.96 




2.54, 


Sd 




.98 


as 


1.46, 


Sd 


s 


.78 


3 


1.68, 


Sd 




.78 




1.94, 


Sd 


B 


.84 


3 


1.86, 


Sd 




.97 


tz 


1.81, 


Sd 




.92 


at 


2.0, 


Sd 


3 


.87 




2.18, 


Sd 


= 1 


.16 
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TABLE 81 

- TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO IDEAL CLASS SIZE 



Range of Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 4 Principals Principals Principals 
Class Size teachers teachers teachers teachers on Kinder- on Primary on Inter- 
gar ten mediate 
(N = 39) (N = 47) (N = 48) (N = 47) (N « -35) (N = 35) (N - 35) 



Under 15 5% — — — 12% 

15 - 16 23% 5% 4% — 37% 6% 

17 - 18 44% 13% 10% 2% 20% 6% 

19 - 20 15% 64% 27% 28% 14% 49% 8% 

21 - 22 . — 2% 17% 7% 3% 17% 

23 - 24 — 6% 13% 21% — 6% 3% 

25 - 26 — 6% 21% 36% 8% 83% 

26+ — — — 4% 

Combination 
.of above 

categories 13% 4% 8% 2% 14% 8% 6% 
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TABLE 82 



PEFGENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND PARENT RESPONSE TO ONLY'TEACHERS 
WITH APPROPRIATE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION TRAINING BEING ASSIGNED TO 
KINDERGARTEN 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N » 38) 


3k% 


31% 


■ 11$ 


13% 


3% 


Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N - 47) 


30$ 


5% 


11% 


k% 


mm 


3 

Principals • 
(N = 36) 


25% 


53% 


3% 


Itfo 


3% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
(N = 46) 


51% 


28$ 


11% 


k% 





^Mean - 2.11, Sd = 1.11 

Slean = 1.89, Sd » .75 

3 Mean » 2.19, Sd = 1.09 

Slean - 1.63, Sd - .85 
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TABLE 83 



PERCENTAGE - TEACHERS 1 AND PRINCIPALS 1 REPORT OF NUMBER OF COURSES IN 
KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM/METHODS /EDUCATION AND IN 





UCiVCiljlJxrCUfNX * r<«. in L/C* t\\jr\ rv ir^ in 






Number of 
Courses 


Kindergarten 

A 9 y^i V*k a v 0 

j, teacners 
(N - 29) 


Grade 1 
(N 39) 


Principals 
(N = 30) 


None 


4% 


13% 


74% 


1 


17% 


33% 


13% 


2 


31% 


21% 


10% 


3 


7% 


13% 




4 


17% 


8% 


3% 


5 


\L0% 


2% 




6 


4% 


5% 




7 


7% 






8 or more 


3% 


5% 
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TABLE 84 

PERCENTAGE - TEACHERS * MD PRINCIPALS 1 REPORT OF NUMBERS OF COURSES IN READING/ 

CHI DREN 'S LITERATURE (PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE ) 



Kindergarten Grade I 
Number of teachers teachers 
Courses (N * 31) (N =» 41) 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 or more 



Grade 3 

teachers 
(N » 38) (N * 36) 
Prim. Int. 



3% 

20% 
29% 
39% 
3% 

3% 

3% 



15% 
22% 
12% 
10% 
20% 
17% 
2% 
2% 



16% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
8% 
b% 
13% 

16% 



36% 
11% 
22% 
6% 
6% 
8% 



Grade 4 Principals 
teachers 
(N = 34) (N = 37) (N = 27) 
Prim. Int. 



61% 
9% 
12% 
12% 
3% 
3% 



11% 



8% 
19% 

27% 
16% 

8% 

3% 

5.5% 
5.5% 
8% 



37% 
26% 
15% 
11% 
11% 



erJc 
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TABLE 85 

PERCENTAGE - HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL DEGREE 



Degree 



Diploma 

B,7../B.S ./B.Ed 
.M.A./M.S ./M.fid 

Other 



/ 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 36) 



44% 



6% 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 39) 



21% 

69% 
5% 
5% 



Grade 3 
teachers 
kU « 39) 



15% 

67'! 
10% 
8% 



Grade 4 
teachers 
(N = 44) 



9% 

75% 
7% 
9% 



Principal 



(N = 34) 



44% 

56% 



26j 



1 










• 
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TABLE 86 N 




• 




DUMBER 1 - ThACHERS 1 AND PRINCIPALS 1 


ATTENDAN9E AT 1 


EACHER' TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 




Kindergarten 


Grade 1 


Grade* 3 


, Grade 4 


Principals 


Institution teachers 


teachers 


LCaLllcL o 






(N = .39) 
* 


(N = 47) 


(N = 46) 


(N = 47) ' 


(N = 34) 


6 






• 




Univers i ty of 




'38 




- 


Victoria 29 


39 


39 


28 


University of 








16 


British Columbia 10 


2 


4 


Q 

o 


Simon Fraser 


• 








University 


— 









Alberta/ 










Saskatchewan 4 


4 


3 


7 


1 


Other Canadian 6 


18 


11 


8 


1 


Great Britain 9 


2 


3 


3 


4 


U.S.A. r — 


2 


2 


4 


3 


Othei 


2 




z 


— 


*More than 1 response was possihle 


by each person 








1 
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TABLE 87 

PERCENTAGE - HIGHEST CERTIFICATE HELD BY TEACHERS 



Certificate 



Kindergarten 
teachers * 
(N =* 38) 



Grade 1 
teachers 
(N = 47) 



Grade 3 
teachers 
(N - 47) 



Grade 4 
teachers 
(N « 46) 



Professional 



Standard 



55% 



37% 



70% 



:o% 



70% 



30% 



85% 
15% 



Other 



3% 



263 
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TABLE 88 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO ONLY TEACHERS 
WITH APPROPRIATE EXPERIENCE BEING ASSIGNED TO KINDERGARTEN 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Stiongly 
Ak,ree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 39) 


28$ 


57$ 


±0$ 


' 5$ 




Grade 1 0 ■ 
teachers*" 
(N - 46) 


30$ 


57$ 


9$ 


4$ 




Principals 3 
(N =. 36) 


25$ 


50$ 


6$ 


19$ 




Kindergarten 
parents 
(N = 46) 


43$'„ 


41$ 


7$ 


7$ 


•a* 



*Mean»^1.92, Sd = .77 

"Ifean = 1,87, Sd r - .75 

3 Me.an = 2.19, Sd = 1.04 

Slean -1.83, Sd = .97 



2 b'.; 



TABLE 89 



NUMBER OF YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


PRE-KINDERGARTEN , 
' AND PRINCIPALS 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND GRADE I 


BY ' 


rEACHERS 


NuroJh^i of years 
at following 
levels, 


Number of 
kindergarten 
teachers 
(N = 39) 


Number of 
\jixacie x 
teachers 
(N =* 47) 


Number of 

ulauc J 

'teachers 
IN = 49)- 


Number of 

olauc H 

teachers 
(N = 49) 




Number of 

Dri nr i nal Q 

(N = 36) 


PRE -KINDERGARTEN 








7 






_1 


3 










ml—m 


2-5 


4 


1 


i 
i 








6-10 
11 - 15 


1 












15+ 














KINDF RGARTFN 














1 


4 




A 


1 






2-5 


10 


A 

H 


1 
1 






1 
1 


6-10 


18 




I 








11 - 15 


5 












gradl; i 


2 








U 




l 


4 


3 


4 






4 


2-5 


12 


17 


7 


4 




4 


6 - 10 


7 


12 










11 - 15 


1 


10 


1 
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TABLE 90 



PERCENTAGES - NEED FOR IN-SERVICE AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
DESIGNED FOR SPECIFIC GRADES 



ERIC 



1 


2 


3 


4 




Group Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


« 








Kindergarten 
teachers 

(N = 39) 18% 


51% 


8% 


23% 




2 

Principals 

fM = 6% 


54% 


31% 


9% 





FOR GRADE 1 TEACHERS 










Grade 1 










ceacners 

IN = 43 J xo^ 


47% 


13% 


~18% 


4% 


FOR GRADfc J liLAL.n£iiO 










Grade 3 A 










4 

teachers 

(N = 18) 6% * 


40% 


21% 


31% 


2% 


FOR GRADE 4 TEACHERS 








r 


Grade 4 










teachers , 
(N = 48) 6% 


44% 


13% 


29% 


8% 


*Mean = 2.36, Sd » 1.04 










Mean' 351 2.42, Sd 3 .74 










*Mean - 2.44, Sd » 1.12 










*Mean - 2.83, Sd = 1.02 ' 










Mean - 2.89, Sd » 1.15 
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TABLE 91 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE - KINDERGARTEN WORKSHOP ATTENDED 
BY KINDERGAPTEN TEACHERS SINCE SEPTEMBER^ 1978 



Number of 


Number of 


Percent^ of 


Workshops 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 




Teachers 


Teachers 




(N = 33) 





3% 
9% 
25% 
12% 
18% 
12% 
9% 
12% 



v 



None 1 

1 3 

2 8 

3 4 

r 

4 ' 6 

5 4 

6 ' 3 
9 or more 4 



Mean =4.79 
Sd » 2.22 



267 
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TABLE 92 

NUMBER 1 - PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS Or TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 4 Princi- 
Qrganization teacher teacher teacher teacher pal 

— (N = 36) (N = 44) (N = 27) (N = 33) (N = 32) 



B.C.T.F. 
G.V.T.A. 



21 
16 



14 

14 



21 
17 



20 
20 



12 

12 



Kindergarten 
Teachers 1 Assn . 



36 



B.C. Primary 
Teachers Assn, 



26 



35 



17 



10 



B.C. Principals/ 
Vice Principals 
Assn. 



29 



Organizations listed by fewer than 5 people are not included 



268 
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TABLE 93 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES ATTENDED BY 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS SINCE SEPTEMBER 1978 



Number of 
Conferences 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 3^ Grade 4 Princi- 
teachers teachers teachers teachers pals # 





(N * 


33) ■' 


(N = 


47) 


(N = 


47) 


(N = 


45) 


(N - 


34) 




# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


None 


3 


9 


2 


4 


3 


6 


4 


9 


2 


6 


1 


6 


18 


8 


17 


6 


13 


11 
* 


24 


3, 


9 


2 


15 


46 


20 


43 


13 


28 


11 


24 


11 


32 


3 


3 


' 9 


10 


21 


12 


25 


7 


16 


4 


12 • 


4 


4 


12 


1 


2 


5 


11 


5 


11 


6 


17.5. 


5 


1 


3 


2 


4 


4 


8 


6 


11 


6 


17.5 


6 


1 


3 


3 


7 


2 


<• 


2 


5 


1 


3 


7 






















S or more 










2 


4 






1 


3 
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TABLE 94 

NUMBER - JOURNALS LISTED AS BEING READ REGUL. 3LY BY TEACHERS (K-4) AND PRINCIPALS 



Journal 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 39) 


Grade 1 
teachers 
(N - 47) 


Principals 
(N = 36) 


braae j 
teachers 
(N = 50) 


teachers 
(N = 48) 


B.C. Teacher 


12 


20 


11 


14 


17 


Prime Areas 




24 


0 


14 


2 


Instructor 


* 

1 1 


i j 


1 


l ^ 


10 


Teacher 


A 

H 


n 
1 


"3 

■J 


5 


4 


Reading Teacher * 


5 


5 


3 


5 


3 


Learn 


1 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Canadian 
Educator 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


Early Years 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Psycgology 
Today 


0 


1 


u 


i 
i 


1 


Teacher 


1 , 


2 


0 


0 


0 


B.C. Music Ed, 
Assn. Journal 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Art Activities 


0 




0 


1 


1 


B.C. Prin, & Vice 
Prin. Assn. 


'{ 

0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


Kappan 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


Arithmetic Teacher 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Child Education 


2 , 


0 


0 


1 


0 



ERIC 



^ ournals listed by more than 2 persons are included in this table 
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TABLE 95 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER. PRINC" PAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO MOST 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS IN .iSTRICT HAVING GOOD PREPARATION/ 
BACKGROUND IN KINDERGARTEN 





1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 



Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 38) 

Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N = 47) 



Principals 
[N * 36 



3 



Sffo 



17% 



5&fo 



k2.5% 
61% 



3k°/o 



42.! 



3% 



^ean = 2.26, Sd = .60 
^ean = 2.34, Sd = .73 
3 Mean = 2.08 v Sd = .69 
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TABLE 96 

SUMMARY OF PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 
OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS HIRED IN LAST THREE (3) YEARS 



Teacher A Pre-School Supervisor's Certificate 4th year 

of Bachelor of Education completed (Early Childhood/Remedial) 
Experience 7 years (U.K., Africa) 

Teacher B Primary Teacher in B.C. 8.5 years 
Elementary Advanced Certificate 

Substituted, experience in Kindergarten and Grade 1 

Teacher C 3achelor of Education (Early Childhood) and additional 
studies in Special Education and Early Childhood. 
3 years Kindergarten experience 

Teacher D 3 years UVIC (primary) 

Team-teaching, Kind^fgarten 1 year 

3 years substituting, experience Primary and Kindergarten 

Teacher E Trained in U.K. 

4 years Kindergarten, experience U.K. and B.C. 

lh years experience in primary and Special Education 
2 years Daycare Centre 

Teacher F Bachelor of Arts (Psychology/Sociology) Teacher Training 
Elementary 

1 year private school (Primary) 
1*3 years B.C. (Primary) 

2 years Ontario (Primary) 

Substituted 1 year Kindergarten and Grade 1 

Bachelor of Education (U.B.C.) (Primary) 
4 years Primary experience 
3.5 years Kindergarten experience 

Bachelor of Education (Early Childhood/Special Education) 
4 years Kindergarten experience 

3 years UVIC (Early Childhood) 
Experience in Montessori Kindergarten (Paris) 
Substituting and Teacher Trainihg in Victoria 
Native French 

• 

Teacher J University of Laval and UVIC - French/Art 
2 years Elementary experience - French/Art 
Native French 



Teacher G 



Teacher H 



Teacher I 



ERLC 
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TABLE 97 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO CHILDREN WHO 
ATTENDED PRESCHOOL AND/OR DAY CARE BEING GENERALLY MORE READY FOR 
KINDERGARTEN THAN CHILDREN WITHOUT THOSE EXPERIENCES 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N =» ??) 


llfo 


43% 


11% 


32% 


39% 


Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N =» 47) 




21% 


15% 


49$ 


7% 


3 

Principals 
(N =» 35) ' 




34% 


• 26% 


29$ 


3% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
(N = 46) 


50f» 


30% 


11$ 


7% ' 


2% 


Grade 1 ^ 
parents 
(N » 67) 


' 37fo 


28% 


11% 


21% 


3% 



X Mean 


=3 


2.73, 


Sd 


3 


1.12 


^Mean 




3.23, 


Sd 


a 


1.13 


^Mean 




2.83, 


Sd 




1.04 


Stean 




1.80, 


Sd 


3 


1.02 


^Mean 




2.24, 


Sd 




1.24 



272 
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TABLE 98 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO PUBLIC-FUNDED 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN BEING AVAILABLE FOR ALL WHO WANT THEIR CHILDREN 
TO ATTEND 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergarten 
teachers 
(N - 37) 




27% 


19/° 


32% 


Sffo 


Grade 1 - 
teachers'" 
(N = 45) 


9% 


31% 




29% 


•* 

13% 


3 

Princioals 
(11 - 36) . 




17% 


n% 


U7% 


17% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
* (N = 47) 


30?o 


32% 


13% 


21% 


U% 


Grade 1 c 
parents 
(N = 68) 


27% 


25% 


10$ 


25% 


13% 



^Mean = 


2.94, 


Sd = 


1.22 


0 

"Mean = 


3.07, 


Sd = 


1.23 


3 

Mean = 


3.47, 


Sd = 


1.21 


Slean = 


2.33, 


Sd = 


1.24 


''Mean = 


2.73, 


Sd = 


1.43 
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TABLE 99 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
TRYING TO ESTABLISH REGULAR CONTACTS WITH PRESCHOOL AND DAY CARE 
CENTRES 





1 


■ 0 


3 


k 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Kinde v ^ar^en 
. teachers 
(N = 39) 






33$ 


15$ 


3$ 


Mncinals 2 
(* -35) 


6fo 




20% 


23$ 





1 Mean - 2.54, I - 1.05 
2 Mean = 2.77, Sd = '..06 



ERIC 
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TABLE 100. 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE - KINDERGARTEN TEACHER CONTACT WITH PPESCHOOLS 

/AND/OR DAY CAPE CENTRES % . \ 



Type of contact 



N * 32 



No contact 

Invite preschool/ 
day care to school 



25 



16 



Kindergarten visits 

preschool/day care 3 



Personal teacher contacts 

Latch key for kindergarten' 
children 

Day care teacher visits 
Other or uncodable 



1 

44 14 



3 1 
3 . 1 

6 2 



/ 



FRIC 
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PERCENTAGE - GRADE 4 RESPONSE TO IF CHILD HAD DIFFICULTY MAKING THE 
r tftAHSXKON FROM GRADE 3 TO GRADE 4 ^ND REASONS AND 



^ HCW SCHOOL COUID HAVE HELPED 



\ 



Yes No 



.Grade 4 parents 22% 78% 

(N 3 51) 



IF YES*, WHY? 

Reason for . % of Grade 4 parents (N - 12) 

difficulty / wh ° gave each reason 



1. 


Child poorly prepared 


50% 


2. 


Non-Canadian background 


17% 


3. 


Increase in expectations 


8% 


4. 


Not knowing other children 


8% 


5 . 


Other 


17% 



' / IF YES , HOW COULD THE SCHOOL HAVE HELPED YOUR CHILD? 

How school 

could have - of Grade 4 parents (N = 11) 

helped 



School did help" 1 46% 

More jfielp for chila earlier 27\ 
Parenc*<teacher conference 

Not giving homework * 9 % 




% 
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PERCENTAGE - 



TABLE 102 

CHILDREN HAVING DIFFICULTY ADJUSTING TO GRADE L AS 
REPORTED 3Y TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS .. 



Percentage 

having 

difficulty 



Grade 3 
teachers 
(N =" 16) 



Grade L 
teachers 
(N = 28) 



Principals 
(N = 16) 



Girls under 5% 


31% 


5 - 10g . 


3$ 


11 - 20$ 


j.2% 


21 - 30$ 




31 - L0?« 




LI - 50fo 




51# + 


19% 



'3oys under % 
5 r 10fo 
11 - 20f» . 
21 - 3<#- 
31 - U&o 
LI - 50/> 
51% + 



(N 



= 16) 

19% 

32% 
l6?5 
b% 

12% 

25% 



iefo 
L(f% 
n% 

7% 
L% 
1L% 



(N = 30) 

•■ 7% 
37% 
13% 
3% 

10% 

17%, 

13% 



LL% 
31% 



at. 



13? 



(N = 16) 

3$ 
13^ 



I 

V 
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TABUS 103 



Percentages - response of teachers and principals to difference of 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AS PRIMARY CAUSE OF TRANS- 
ITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 



Group 


1 

Strongly 
Agree 


2 

Agree 


3 

Neatral 
Don f t Know 


'4 
Disagree 


5 

Strongly * 
Disagree 


Principals 1 
(N » 35 ) 




' 15/° 


12$ 


67°/o 


' 6f 0 


Grade 3 2 
teachers 
(N = 47) 




22°£ 


19* 


53<* 




Grade 4 o 
teachers 
(N = 45) 


27$ 


lift 


13SS 




11% 


1 Mean = 3.65, 
^fean - 3.28, 
3 Mean » 3.69, 


Sd = .81 
3d = .97 
Sd = .90 




/ \ 







t 



27 U 
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TABLE 104 



PERCENTAGES - RESPONSE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS TO DIFFERENCE OF 
TEACHER STYLES AS PRIMARY CAUSE OF TRANSITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 



Group 


1 

Strongly • 
Agree j 


Agree 


7 
j 

Feutral 
Don't Know 


4 

Disagree 


5 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Principals* 
(N = 34) 




• •- 32fo 


21$ 


47^ 


* 


Grade 3- 2 
teachers 
(H = 47) 


11% 


■ 2% 




51% 




Grade 4 - 
teachers v 
(N = 46) 


% 


28°/S 


15/° 


■ klfo 


lljC 



\Mean =3.15, Sd = .89 
2 Mean = 3.04, Sd * 1.10 
3 Mean =» 3.26,' Sd = 1.12 



v 
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TABLE 105 



PERCENTAGES - RESPONSE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS TO SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
AS PRIMARY CAUSE OF TRANSITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 



Group Strongly Agree Neutral ' Disagree Strongly 



Agree 



, Don't Kjiow Disagree 



«f - •' 20JS 'SI* 



Grade 3 2 
teachers 



(N = 47) 

Grade 4 _ 
teachers 
(N - 44) 



13# 17£ 66$ 4$ 



5% 45^ M 34# ^ 



X Mean = 3.23, Sd = .88 
^tem » 3.62, Sd_a .77 - 
3 Mean =. 2.84, Sd = 1.03 



2si 
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TABLE 106 



PERCENTAGE - TEACHER & PRINCIPALS DESCRIPIIONS OF ORIENTATION WORK 
WITH CHILDREN IN PREPARATION FOR BEGINNING GRADE U 



Principals 
(N = 30) 



Mo work 



32# 



Grade 3 
(N = 33) 



36/ 0 



Grade 4 
(N = 30) 



85?° 



Begin more Grade ' 

U work (e.g. research) 7$ 

Joint 3/4 projects, 
split grc.de s etc. 

Cooperation 

between staff 1C$ 

Learning assist- 
ance help 7% 

Meet teachers in 
extra-curricular % 
acitivities Th 



33% 



12% 



3% 



3% 



Intermediate 
teacher visits 



3% 



Child visits, next 

grade . 3% 

Grouping 3% 

Other or ^mcodable 
resronses 10^ 



at 



7" 



% 
3% 

3% 



- 3^3 - 



L 



TABLE 107 &■ 103 



PERCENTAGES y TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, & PARENT ON FAVORING A SPECIFIC 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM FOR GRADE 3 - L TRANSITION & 
REASONS WHY/WHY NOT 



DO YOU FAVOUR A 


SPECIFIC ORIENTATION rSOGRAM? 




Grade 3 
teachers 
(H - 43) 


Grade 4 
teachers 
,(N = 40) 


Principals 
(N = 30) 


Grade 4 
Pc jnts 
(N = 46) 


Yes 35% 


17*5$ 


20$ 


30fo 


No 65$ 


82.5$ 


80$ 


lOfo 


WHY OR WHY NOT? 


Reason , Grade 3 

teachers 


Grade 4 
teachers 
(H - 38) 


Principals 
(N = 32) 


Grade 4 
parents 
(N = 44) 


Progisj^ not needed 42^\^ 


53$ 




50f 0 


Only for those who 1 
need it 10$ 


14$ 




165S 


Vlould help children 17% 








4 

Wot mastered Grade 3 
skills 5/o 




• 


2J5 


Classroom teacner can/ 
shiuld do it » 10, j 


11% 




9 

4«5/o 


Curriculum is different 2$ 






4,5?. 


Difference of teacher 

styles 'fr 








Other 6r uncodable 
response 7$ 




if* 





9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 109 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL PARENT RESPONSE TO MOST PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIAL TEACHERS IN THIS DISTRICT HAVING SIMILAR PHILOSOPHIES 
OF EDUCATION 

















1 


2 


3 


4 


is 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know; 


Disagree 


btrongxy 
Disagree 


Grade 3 , ^ 












teachers 
(N = 48) 




333ft" 




29/0 




Grade 4 2 












teachers 
(N =* 43) 






2% 


1956 




3 

Principals 
(M - 35) 




49# 




11/0 


'<Sfo 


Grade 4 ^ 












oarents 
(II * 51) 




20-/0 


45/a 


3l# 


ui 



Mean -3.0, Sd = .85 
^ean = 2.69, Sd = .99 
3 Mean = 2.74, Sd = 1.01 
Sfean = 3.20, Sd - .80 
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TABI3 110 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO IF CHILDREN LEARN 
DIFFERENTLY IN PRIMARY THAN 'IN INTERMEDIATE 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Principals* 
(N = 35) 






3% 




5% 


Grade 3 2 
teachers 
(N » 48) 


10$ 


35% 


12.5°/o 


37.5^ 


U% 


Grade 4 « 
teachers 
* (N - 48) 


2% 


31% 




56f 0 


U% 


Grade 4 , » 
Da rents 

(N = 50) 




52% 


2C# 


20/o 


2% 



* 

X Mean =» 3.51, Sd = .95 

Sfean = 2.90, Sd = 1.15 

3 Mean = 3.29, Sd = 1.03 

Slean = 2.60, Sd => .95 



t 
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TABLE 111 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE VO THE k. .ECTIVES 
OF PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE BEING DIFFERENT 



Group 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 



Neutral 
Don ! t Know 



Principals 
(M - 34) 

Grade 3 
teachers 
(N = 47) 

Grade 4 ~ 
teachers^ 
(N =» 43) 

Grade 4, 
parents 
(N = 51) ' 



4$ 



2$ 



4$ 



10.5% 



39$ 



27$ 



57$ 



Hlean = 3.68, Sd = .91 

2 Mean = 3.11, Sd - 1.11 ' 

3 Mean = 3.43, Sd = 1.07 

Sean =2.53, Sd - .83 



4$ 
21$ 



4 

Disagree 



70.5$ 



49$ 



59$ 



18$ 



5 

Strongly 
Disagree 



9$ 



4$ 



10$ 



ERIC 



286 
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TABLE 112 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO THE CURRENT 
PRIMARY PROGRAM'S EFFECTIVENESS AS A PREPARATION FOR GRADE 4 





1- 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Group 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 
Don't Know 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Grade 3 1 
teachers 
(H = 47) 




89% 


7% 


4% 




^/ Grade 4 2 
teachers 
(N = 47) 


to 

' 13% 


70% 


4% 


13% 





Principals' 
. (N - 36) 

Grade 4 , 
parents 
(M = 49) 



17% 



78% 



63% 



5% 



10% 



19% 



2% 



Mean =2.15, Sd . 
Slean * 2.17, Sd 
3 Mean = 1.89, Sd : 



4 



Mean = 2.47, 



= .47 

= .82 

= .46 

= .94 



ERIC 



237 
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TABLE 113 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO THE PRIMARY PROGRAM 
DOING A GOOD JOB OF TEACHING MOST CHILDREN THE BASIC SKILLS 



uroup 



1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Agree * Neutral Disagree Strongly 



Agree 



Don't Know Disagree 



Grade 3 x 
teachers 



Grade 4 2 
teachers 
(N = 47) 



(N = 48) 27/o 7$ 2?S 



3 

Principals , 
(N = 35) 20J& 77# T/o 



667J Z'o &?° 



Hfean = 1.75, 3d = _ .4S 
^fean = 1.89, Sd = .73 
3 Mean =1.83, Sd = .45 



2 80 



«■ • - 374 -. 



'TABLE 114 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO THE GRADE 3 PROGRAM 
BECOMING A WATERED-DOyN VERSION OF GRADE 4 



5 



Grouo 



Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 



Agree 



Don't Know Disagree 



■'"Mean » 3«6A»* Sd = -79 
^ean = 3.58, Sd = .71 
3 Mean = 3.69, Sd = .80 ^ 



28l) 



Grade 3 j. 
teachers 
(N = 47) 

Grade U 2 
teachers 
(N - US) 



si 2^0 wk 4# 
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TABLE 115 , 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL RESPONSE TO THE MOST EFFECTIVE TYPE 
OF CURRICULUM FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES BEING AN INTEGRATED 
CURRICULUM 



Group 


1 

Strongly 
Agtfee 


2' 
Agree 


3 

Neutral 
Don't Know 


4 

Disagree 


5 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Grade 3 1 
teachers 
(N = 46) 


11% ■ 


35% 


33$ 


22fo 




Grade 4 2 
teachers 
(N = 46) 




kk% 


26% 


1556 




3 

Principals 
(N - 35) 


3% 


3U% 


■ 2&% 


31% 





Hlean * 2.65, Sd = .95 
Slean = 2.41, Sd = .93 
3 Mean =2.97, Sd = .92 



2\i\ 
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TABLE 116 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER RESPONSE TO OBSERVATION AS THE MOST" SUITABLE 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUE FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 



Groups 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 

Agree 



Neutral 
Don't Kjiow 



: k 

Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



.Grade 3 1 
teachers 
(II = U(>) 



39?° 



11? 



of 



Grade U 2 
teachers 
(N * U6) 



13fo 



256 



^ean = 3.04, Sd = .99 
2 Mean = 3.72, Sd = .86 



ERIC 



29J 



/ 
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TABLE 117 



PERCENTAGE « TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO ROLE OF TEACHER IN 
KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, AND INTERMEDIATE. 



t 

THE ROLE' OF THE TEACHER IS DIFFERENT IN KINDERGARTEN 
THAN IN PRIMARY 




Group " 


1 

Strongly 
Agree 


2 

Agree 


3 

Neutral 

LaJii l» ruiuw 


4 • 

Disagree 


5 

Strongly 
Disagree 


Kindergart 
oeacners 
(N = 33) 


13/o 


4» - 

37^5 


5% 


29% 


16% . 


Grade 1 2 
teachers 
(N = 47) 


9% 


387$ 


6^ 


32% 


15/0 


3 

Principals 
(N - 36) 


8% 


22% 


• 6% 


56% 


8% 


Kindergarten 
parents 
(N * -47) 


s 

17% 


, 49% 




28% 


— 


Grade 1- 
parents 
(N = 68) 


18% 


49% 




19% 


4% , 


THF, ROLE OF THE TEACHER IS DIFFERENT IN 
THAN IN INTERMEDIATE 


PRIMARY 




Grade 3* $ 
teachers 
(N » 48) 


.» 6/0 


50% 


4% 


38% 


2% 


Gra£e^4 
teachers 

(N » 48) 
# 


4% 


38% 


6% 


48% . 


4% 


8 

Principals 
(N - 36) 


3% 






61% 




Grade 4 0 
parents 
(N - 51) 


' 12%- 


63% 


292 

15% 


10% 


t 



htean - 2.97, 3d - 1.36 
*Hean - 3.06, Sd - 1.29 



'Mean - 2.45, Sd - 1.08 
rtfean - 2.44, Sd - 1.12 



7 Mean • 3.10, Sd • 1.10 
Sean - 3.47,Sd . 1.05 
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TABLE 118 



PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RESPONSE TO TEACHING STYLES 
OF raMARY TEACHERS AS DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS 



2 3 4 5 



T 



Group Strongly Agree Neutral' Disagree Strongly 

Agree Don't Know Disagree 



Grade 3 t ^ 

teachers , . ^ 

(N » 48) Z3* t>% .6/0 &fo 

Grade 4 2 \ 
teachers * ^ f . ldL 

(N - 48), 21* 1% - W 

3 

Principals . . 

(N » 34) W 7^ - 1* 

Grade 4 ^ 

^"lo) 6/, 72^ 16* 6f. . 



Htean » 2.0, Sd ■ .80 
^ean =» 1.88, Sd - .61 
3 Mean - 2.24, Sd » .78 
Slean » 2.22, Sd = .65 



29J 
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TABLE 119 

PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF GRADE 3 AND 
. 4 TEACHERS 



Level # & # of Grade 3 teachers # & % of Grade U teachers 

(N =» 49) ( N = 49 > 



Pre— Kinder- 
garten 



1 2fo 
Kindergarten 6 12$ 



Grade 1 



12 24?° 



Grades 8-12 4. &?> 
'ace Principals - 
Principals - 



Other 



12 2U% C~ 8 



294 



Grades 2 & 3 49 100^ 21 43 ?° 

Grades 4-7 31 * 49 10* 



• 12 ; 24/0 

2 4fo 
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TABLE 120 



PSRC5UTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO MORE PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN TOE INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM | 



Group 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 

Agree 



3 

Neutral 
Don't Know 



4. 
Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Grade k ^ 
teachers 
(N - U5) ' 


llfo 

* 


33fo 


11$ 




rt 


Principals 2 
(N = 34) 






3$ 


32$ 




Grade k ~ 
parents 
(N » 50) ♦ 


14/0 


46°/o 


16$ 


24$ 


* 



^Mean 
^ean 
3 Mean 



2.96, Sd « 1.21 
2.59,. Sd = 1.05 
2.51 Sd » 1.02 



TABLE 121 

PERCENTAGES - TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, PARENT RESPONSE TO MOST PARENTS NOT 
INTERESTED IN BEING ACTIVELY* INVOLVED IN GRADE 4 PROGRAM • . . 



Group • Strongly Agree 
Agree 



Neutral 
Don't Know 



Disagree 



5 

Stiongly 
Disagree 



ERIC 



Grade 4 ^ 
teachers 
(N - 46) 

Principals^ 

(N * 35) 

s 

Grade U ? 
parents 
(N - 50) 



11$ 



12$ 



kVfo 
40$ 



22$ 



32* 2-95 3ki 



31$ 

34$ 

20$ 



hi 



L Mean = 2.92» "1.00 



• ( 
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TABUS 122 

PERCENTAGES - TYPE OF CONTACT WITil PARENTS: REPORTED BY GRADE 3 TEACHERS 



1 2 3 4 5. 

Type of Contact Daily Weekly Monthly Occasionally Never 



4 



Telephone call% 
(U - 48) 

2 

Informal notes 
(N = 43) 

3 

News Letters 
(U = 48) 

Informal 
conferences 
(H = 47) 

Scheduled ^ 
conferences 
' (N = 46) 

Group pager ts 
meetings 
(N = 47) 

7 

Report cards 
(W = 47) 

. 8 

Home visits 

(M = 48) 

Parental visits 
to classroom for 
observation 
(N » 48) 

o 2.87 ,Sd = 1.08 
ERIC b 2.94,Sd - 1.92 
Ulan * 3.54fSd - .77 



1(# 


33$ . 


15$ 




42% 




15?' 


25°/o 






39$ 








56"; 




27$ 


15/, 




i * ■ J 

1555 


23/- 




607S 


- 






7;i . 












4fo 




53"/ 


43'/o 










.98-; 












1<# 


81> 


» 


ft 








38/o 




cMean - 
/Mean - 
Mean - 


3.40,Sd o 
3.91,Sd - 
4.38,Sd - 


7 

.82 oMean » 
.41 ' °Mean » 

.57 296 MeBn 3 


3.98,Sd 
4.81,Sd 
4.29, Sd 
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TABLE 123 



PERCENTAGES - TYPE OF CONTACT WITH PARENTS: REPORTED BY 
GRADE 4 TEACHERS 



• 

Type of Contact 


1 

Daily 


2 

Weekly 


3 ' 
Monthly 


4 

occasion— 
ally 


5 


, 1 

Telenhone calls 
(lf-47) ■ 


- 


32fo 




* 

hoi 


- 


, 2 
Informal notes 

(N - 47) 




32fo 


4/o 


51% 


hi 


3 

Newsletters' 
(N * 47) 




2% 


" 55$ 




1936 


4 

Informal conferences 
(N = 47) 

*• 






34$ 


62/0 


2^0 


Scheduled conferences^ 
(N = 47) 






936 


91$ 




Group parent meetings^ 
(N =» 46) 






4/o 


61% 


35fo 


7 

Report cards 
(N » 47) 






•> 


100$ 




8 

Home visits 

(N »*47) 








23£ 


77$ 


Parental visits to ^ 
classroom for^ observation 
(N « 47) & 




4/o 




hii 


htean* 3.13, Sd = .87 
fMean - 3.11, fid = 1.16 
3 Mean « 3.60, Sd > .82 




-r 

-Mean = 3*64, 

• ?Mean « 3.91, 

* Mean = 4.30, 


Sd o .57 
Sd = .28 
Sd . .55 


7 

IMean » 
. Mean » 
^Mean » 


4 , Sd . 
4.77, Sd . 
4.36, Sd • 
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TABLE 124 



PERCENTAGES - TYPES OF CONTACT WITH PARENTS: REPORTED BY PARENTS 



Type of Contact 


i 

Daily 


• 

2 

Weekly 


3 

Monthly 


4 

Otcasion- 
-illy 


5 

Never 


1 

Telephone calls 
(N - 48) 










54°/« 


2 

Informal notes 
*(N « 48) 


■ 








58% 


3 

Newsletters 
* (N = 49) 


— 






21% 


24/a 


* 4 
Informal conferences 

(N =■ 46) 












' 5 

Scheduled conferences 
. (N « 50) _ 


4 : /» 


Zfo 


kfo 




12$ 


i 6 
Group .parent meetings 

(m » m 






1 


33°/° 




7 

Report cards 
(H » 48) 




t 




96/o 




g 

'Home yisits 




/ 




2* 


• 98fo 



2 



Mean 



3'. 



Mean 



Mean 



4.50, Sd 
4.54, Sd 
3.73, Sd 



.58 
.58 
.86 



4, 



7, 



.-lean = .4.26; "So = .77 3 < 
tlxeen 4 3.92, 3d => .78 
-^Mean • 4.51, 3d » .65 



Mean = 3.98, Sd => .33 
Mean = 4.98, 3d = .14 



29b 
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TABLE 125 

PERCENTAGES - PREFERRED FREQUENCY OF PARENT CONTACT: REPORTED 
BY GRADE 4 PARENTS ' 



- — — — 

Type of contact 


1. 
Daily 


2 

Weekly 


3 

Montlily 


4 

Occasion 
ally 


5 

TJ c vc X 

t 


Telephone calls 1 
(N = 50) 






10$ 


60$ 


28$ 


2 

Informal notes 
(N * 50) 




■ 2*o > 


32$ 


54$ 


10$ 


Newsletter^ 




2$ 


62$ 


30$ 


4% 


4 

* Informal conferences 
(N =» 48) 


J 

i 




' 17$ . 


75$ 




Scheduled conferences^ 

(N - 51) ' ? 




12$ 


80$ • 




Grouo parent meetings^ 
(N* 48) \ 


2* 




17* 


54$ 


27$ 


7 

Reports cards 
(II - 51) 


2fo 


mm 


27$ 


67$ 


4$ 


. 8 
Home vxsits - 

(N -48) 


2* 




2$ 


29$ 


67$ 



blean » 4.62, Sd a .75 
fltean » 3.68, Sd => .77, 
■*Mean = 3.32, Sd » .68 



^Mean 
^MeBn 
Mean 



3.83, Sd 
3.88, Sd 
4.04, Sd 



.63 
.59 
.80 



Lfean = 3.70, Sd = .64 
°Kean =. 4.58, Sd = .74 
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TABLE 126 



PERCENTAGES - TYPE & FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN THE 
CLASSROOM: REPORTED BY GRADE 3 PARENTS 



1 2 
Type of assistance Daily Weekly 


3 

Monthly. 


4 

Occasion- 
ally 


5 

Never 


Assistance on field 

trips 1 (N =48) - 4% 


15$ 


79$ 




Working with groups of f 
children^ (N = 48) 8$ 155* 


4$ 


* 
• 

27$ 


46$ 


relationships^ (N =* US) 15% W° 




21$ S 


52$ 


Acting, as resource 


6$ 


63$ ' 


29$ 


Assisting in centres^ 

(N = 48) 2$ 45« 




' 21$ 


73$ 

* 


6 

Reading to children , 
(N » 43) . • ' - ^ 


2$ 


13$ 


".9$ 


Listening to children^, 
stories or oral reading 

(N - 48) 2f. 10.5% 


hi* 


t 


73$ 


t 

Helping to prepare g 
materials for class 

(N = 47) - ' ^ 




2&fo 


68$ 


9 

Doing clerical work 

(N = 48) - - • 


2$ 




* 

.85$ 


^Mean » 3.79, Sd = .54 TMean =* 4.19, 
^Mean « 3.87, Sd « 1.36 /Mean =» 4^58, 
3 Mean = 3.85, Sd = 1.52 Mean =» 4.65, 


Sd « .64 
Sd = .87 . 
Sd = .81 


7 

gMean » 
qMean » 
Mean a 


4.42, Sd 
4.60, Sd 
4.83, Sd 



so*. 



TABLE 127 * 

PERCENTAGES - TYPE & FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN CLASSROOM: 
•REPQRTLf BY GRADE 4 TEACHERS 





i 


2 




3 


4 


5 


Type of assistance Daily 


Weekly 


Montlily 


Occasion- 
ally 


Never 


Assistance on field * 
trips 1 (N = 46) ' 




- 




24% 


67$ 


9$ 


Working with grgups 
of~children (N = 47) 


4$ 








34$ 


55$' 


Helpfng in l*to-l 
relationship^ (N - 47) 


2$ 


■ 2$ 




2$' 


45$ 


< 9$ 


Acting^as -resource 
person (N = 47) 


- 


fa 




6< 


64$ 


24$ 


A&Sju^uing in centres 
(N = 47) 


2$ 






4$ 




66$ 


Reading to children^ 
•(N =» 47) 




2$ 






26/o 


72$ 


Listening to children 1 s,^ 
stories or oral reading 
(NJ- 47) 




2$ 








66^4 


Helpjlng to prepare g 
materials for class 
- (N » 47) ' 




6$ 




4$ 


2$>/o 


62$ 


Q 

Doing clerical work' 
(N » 46) 


2* 








1856 


78$ 


lifean » 3.85, Sd • .56 
rWean ■ 4.30, Sd - 1.06 
-'Mean * 4.36, Sd - .82 




^•lean = 4.04, 
/Mean = 4.55, 
Mean = 4.68, 


Sd 
Sd 
Sd 


» .75 
= .77 
- .59 


IMean = 
4 "Mean » 


4.60, Sd 
4.45, Sd 
4.6/, Sd 
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TABLE 128 



PERCENTAGES - TYPE & FREQUENCY OF PARENT ASSISTANCE IN THE 
CLASSROOM: REPORTED BY PARENTS 



/ 1 
Type of assistance Daily 



2 

Weekly 



3 

Monthly 



4 

Occasion- 
ally 



5 

Never 



Assistance on field 
trips (N = 49) 

Working with groups 
pf children (N = 49) 

Helping in 1-to-l 
relationships'' (N = 48) 2% 

Acting, as resource 

person (N = 49) - 

5 

Reading to children 
(!I - 47) 



Listening to children' § 
stories & oral reading 
(N = 46) 

7 

Assisting in centres 
= 48) 

Helping to prepare 
materials gor class 
activities 

9 

Doing clerical work 



kean - 4.63, Sd - .53 
fllean - 4.86, Sd = .61 
J Mean = 4.71, Sd - .85 



U% 



U% 



2% 



"do 



2f> 



4 



?Mean =4.89, Sd = .48 
Van = 4.80, 3d - -i* 



iiean = 4.86, 3d = .41 



.75 



33$ 



2% 



6/o 
15% 

k% 



65% 
9U% 
86% 
88% 

t 

9U% 

91% 
9U% 

83% 
9k% 



^Mean = 4.94, Sd 
5'Iean = 4.79, Sd 
V Mean = 4.90, Sd 



.24 
.54 
.47 
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TABLE 129 



PERCENTAGES - PARENT RESPONSE ON WHAT THEY LIKE MOST & LEAST 
ABOUT THEIR CHILD'S GRADE U 



LIKE BEST * OF GRADE /* PARENTS 

(N = UO) 



Teacher ■ **3% \ 

Soecial programs/activities 

for child 20 ^ 

Atmosphere ^ 

Child is happy & 

Extra activities 8;'b 



Nothing 

Parent involvement 
Other 



LIKE LEAST ( N 3 34) 

Class size 2 ^ 

Lack of specific activity 

(e.g# French) 21 /° 

Nothing 

Pressure/pace % 9$ 

Lack of parent involvement 3/' 

Atmospnere 3/5 

Teacher 3$ 

Other ^ 



fc 30? 



